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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History—“Newsmakers,” p. 2; 
news pages, pp. 3-6; Iran and Middle 
East unit, esp. pp. 7-9; “Time” unit, pp. 
12-13 and 15. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy—Iran and Middle East unit, pp. 
7-10; “Telling Time Around the World,” 
p. 15. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy—“Newsmakers” (Dr. Willis), p. 
2; news pages, pp. 3-6; pp. 7-9 of Iran- 
Middle East unit; p. 15 of “Time” unit. 

Civics, Citizenship—“Good Citizens,” 
p. Ll. 

Moral and Spiritual Values—“How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 22. 

Personal Guidance—“Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 21, 


Unit: IRAN AND MIDDLE EAST 

(pp. 7-10) 

In the Unit 

Note that the “Newsmaker” on 
Bhave (p. 2) illuminates one aspect of 
the Middle East—its mystical approach 
to many practical and social problems. 

1. Page 7 summarizes the problems 
in Middle East areas on eve of Dulles’ 
visit. Map. 

2. Pages 8-9 discuss the British- 
Iranian oil dispute and the clash be- 
tween Premier Mossadegh and the Shah 
of Iran. 

3. Pages 9-10 describe a “Point 
Four” project in Iran. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 7: (1) Name five countries 
which are included in the Middle East. 
(2) Why is the Suez Canal a source of 
trouble between Egypt and Britain? 
(3) Explain the causes of the dispute 
between: (a) ,Israel and the Arab 
League nations; (b) India and Pakistan. 

2. Pages 8-10: (1) Who is Moham- 
med Mossadegh? What is his part in the 
British-Iranian oil dispute? (2) Mention 
two problems Iran has faced as a result 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


May 6, 1953 
Unit: Japan—Centennial of opening 
of Japan by Commodore Perry; history, 
geography, economic situation of Japan. 
Good Citizens: A hospital memorial. 


May 13, 1953 


Unit: What’s Ahead for Korea? 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 


May 20, 1953 


Unit: This Year in History—and 
What's Ahead. 
Selections from Scholastic Awards. 


of nationalizing its oil fields. (3) What 
aid has the U. S. given to Iran under 
the Point Four program? 


Map Work 

Before getting into active class dis- 
cussion on the problems of the Middle 
East, it would be a good idea to teach 
map-facts. Have your students open 
their copies of World Week to the map 
on page 7. Send a student to the black- 
board to work with a wall map of Asia. 

(a) What countries are included in 
the Middle East? (b) Locate Iran, 
Locate Russia. In what direction is Rus- 
sia from Iran? (c) Where is Turkey? the 
Dardanelles? Why would Russia like to 
gain control over the Dardanelles? (d) 
Which countries border the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea? (e) Where is the 
Suez Canal? What two bodies of water 
does it join? (f) Where is the Far East? 


RESTLESS MIDDLE EAST (p. 7) 


Aim 

To survey the major trouble spots in 
the Middle East. 
Student Reading References 

(1) “Mystery of the Middle East,” 


Saturday Evening Post, 3/21/53. (2) 
“Britain, Egypt and the Sudan,” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, 3/15/53. (3) “Report 
from Israel,” Holiday, 3/53. (4) “Iran 
and the Middle East,” Vital Speeches, 
2/15/53. 


Activity Approach 

Assign four committees of your 
brighter students to prepare special re- 
ports on the following Middle East 
problems: (a) Israel vs. Arab League 
nations; (b) India vs. Pakistan; (c) 
Egypt vs. Britain; (d) Britain vs. Iran. 

The chairman of each of the com- 
mittees can take over class discussion 
for about three minutes or so as he gives 
his map-fact talk. At the conclusion of 
each report encourage the class to ques- 
tion the committee. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why should Britain want to retain 
her hold on the Suez Canal if such 
action means trouble for her? 

2. What’s behind the Israel-Arab 
League dispute? 

3. What is the cause of the dispute 
between India and Pakistan? Where 
does India stand in the “cold war”? 
Pakistan? 


Summary 

Why are the problems of the Middle 
East countries looked upon also as prob- 
lems for the rest of the world? 


Activities 


1. Assign a student to trace the ma 
on page 7 on a mimeograph stencil. 
Run off sufficient copies for class may 
work. Shade in the Communist coun- 
tries, Arab League nations, free world 
nations, and major bodies of water. 

2. Suggest to students that they set 
aside a part of their current affairs note- 
books for Middle East problems. 

3. Does your bulletin board have a 
Middle East problems section? If not, 
assign a group of students to be respon- 
sible for this section each week. 
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4, Encourage the class cartoonist to 
draw original cartoons on Iran. 


RESTLESS IRAN (pp. 8-10) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Iran in Turmoil,” Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, 12/1/52. (2) “What's Really 
Going On in Iran,” U. S. News, 
12/26/52. (3) “Why West Worries 
About Iran,” U. S. News, 8/22/52. (4) 
“Confusion Brings Conflict, Blood _to 
fran,” Life, 3/16/53. 


Motivation 


A cartoonist drew this cartoon: One 
character was dressed like an Arab sheik 
but had a Communist hammer-and- 
sickle on his headdress. He was offering 
attractive gifts to a pretty girl, labeled 
iran. On the ground near the sheik were 
iron chains and a rifle. What idea did 
the cartoonist want to put across? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What difference would it make if 
Iran came under Russia’s control? 

2. Iran wants her oil fields under 
government ownership. Why did she 
ask foreign countries in earlier years to 
develop her oil fields? 


TOOLS for 


Japan 
May 6 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to 
Japan (PG 2 ‘DAPAM 20-177), 1950, 
25¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Japan (Focus Vol. 3, 
No. 2), 1952, 10¢, American Geographi- 
cal Society, Broadway & 156 Street, 
New York 32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Japan, 
by Josephine Vaughan, $2.50 (Lippin- 
cott, 1952). Japan, by Grace Yaukey, 
$1.25 (Holiday, 1948). Over a Bamboo 
Fence, by Margery Brown, $3.50 (Mor- 
row, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on 
Japan,” Atlantic Monthly, March, 1953. 
“Arming Japan—Problem for Ike,” U. § 
News & World Report, Nov. 28, 1952. 
“The Political Outlook in Japan,” by 
Royden Dangerfield, Foreign Policy 

, Jan. 1, 1953. “Japan,” by 
James Michener, Holiday, Aug., 1952. 
“Japan—Lots of People, but What Else,” 
Business Week, March 8, 1952. “Suc- 
cessor to the Samurai,” by Hugh 
Smythe, U. N. World, June, “99 “Free 
Japan—A U. S, Headache,” U. S. News 
d> World Report, Sept. 12, 1968. “Japan 


3. In what ways has nationalizing the 
oil fields added to Iran’s problems? 

4. After reading the Point Four proj- 
ect story on pages 9-10, how do you 
think the Iranian masses, the peasant 
farmers, feel about the oi! dispute? 
What makes you think so? 


Activities 


1. Have a group of bright students 
write letters about an imaginary trip to 
an area in Iran (such as Abadan) 
affected by the oil dispute. The letter 
can tell of conversations with refinery 
workers now unemployed, their wives, 
living standards seen on the tour. The 
letter can also tell about the conditions 
among Iranian peasant farmers. 

2. If you have students with dra- 
matic ability, call on the “people” of 
Iran to speak. Let them voice opinions 
on the oil dispute, Mossadegh, the Shah, 
land reform programs, Point Four aid, 
etc. 

8. How would your family live on a 
budget of about 100 dollars a year, the 
income of the average Iranian peasant 
farmer? 

4. As a lesson summary, divide the 
class into three groups. Each group can 
write a newspaper editorial or draw a 


TEACHES 


Bucks at Trade Barriers,” Business 
Week, Nov. 29, 1952. “New Politics, 
but Old Japan,” Newsweek, Oct. 6, 
1952. “Three Cracks in Nippon’s Econ- 
omy,” by A. W. Jessup, U. N. World, 
Feb., 1953. 

FILMS: Japan and Democracy, 18 
minutes, sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Life in occupied 
Japan and the problems confronting the 
Japanese government. Japanese Family, 
23 minutes, sale or rent, International 
Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Daily life of a Japanese 
silkweaving family. Island Nation, 20 
minutes, sale, Educational Film Dept., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. How Japan, 
through industrial development, has 
compensated for the economic handi- 
caps of overpopulation, limited farm 
land and resources. Precious Land, 10 
minutes, rent, Association Films, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, WN. Y. 
Panorama. 

FILMSTRIPS: Japan—The Land and 
Its People, 43 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwyv., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Economic, social, and 
political activity. 


cartoon on the oil dispute as it might 
have appeared in a British, U. S., or 
Iranian newspaper. 


TIME ARTICLES (pp. 12-15) 


Content 


(a) On pages 12-13 is an account of 
various methods used through history to 
tell time—from the sun dial to our mod- 
ern watches. 

(b) Page 14: What do you look for 
when buying a watch? What, where, 
and why is Daylight Saving Time? 

(c) On page 15 is a discussion of 
telling time around the world. Here we 
learn why we set our clocks back as we 
travel from east to west. U. S. time 
zones, measuring time by changes in 
longitude, and the International Date 
Line are all included. 

Activities 

1. Classes in geography can use the 
article on page 15 for one or more les- 
sons. It can serve as the motivation and 
the text for lessons on measuring time 
by longitude, the time zones, and the 
International Date Line. Ask a science- 
minded student to explain the astro- 
nomical reasons for the International 
Date Line. 

2. Ask students to visit the office of 
the local railroad for a timetable. Names 
of real places and time schedules placed 
on the blackboard will make the lesson 
real. Trace a cross-country train as it 
passes from one time zone into the next, 
with consequent changes in time. 

3. Some students may bring a sand- 
glass from home. Call on other students 
to tell how a sun-dial works. If the day 
is sunny, demonstrate the sun-dial. 

4. A sports-minded student can ex- 
plain the use of the “stop watch” or of 
the “Photo-Timer”—see page 18. 

5. If one of your students has a friend 
or relative who is a jeweler, this student 
can check up on how to buy a watch 
intelligently. Ask him to get the answers 
to a list of questions proposed by the 
class. 





ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE, p. 10 

ACROSS: l-Iran; 5-Parsee; 7-ere; 9- 
Kurd; 11-Lurs; 13-stian; 14-Ansha(n); 16- 
red; 17-(Sh)i(r)az; 18-Ah(asuerus); 19 
Allah. , 

DOWN: 1-Ia.; 2-RR.; 3-asks; 4-neutral; 
5-Persia; 6-Erie; 7-Elam; 8-run; 10-dadda; 
12-Shah; 15-Az(erbaijan), 


ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 
I. As Others See Us: A. Russia, Britain, 
oil industry. 
Il. Iran’s Troubles: 1-T, 2-T, 3-F, 4-O, 
5-T, 6-T, 7-F, 8-O, 9-T, 10-O. 
Ill. Why Do They Quarrel?: 
3-a, 4-e. 


I-b, 2-c, 
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Newsmakers 4 


ANOTHER “MADAM” AMBASSADOR 


THE SWISS think women’s place 
is, definitely NOT in politics. They 
don’t even allow women to vote. As 
a result, many people are wondering 
how the Swiss will get along with the 
woman-ambassador President Eisen- 
hower is planning to send there. 

The highest-ranking diplomats in 
Switzerland have, in the past, been 
ministers, Last month Switzerland 
gave the U. S. and a few other coun- 
tries the right to raise their minis- 
tries to the rank of embassies, headed 
by an ambassador. President Eisen- 
hower’'s choice as our first ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland is said to be Dr. 
Frances Elizabeth Willis, 53. 

After four years as a teacher of 
political science at Goucher and 
Vassar Colleges, Dr. Willis decided 
in 1927 to make her career in diplo- 
macy. As a member of the U. S. 


Wide We 


Bhave sits on the ground to eat his 
meal—a paste of curds and bananas. 


rid phot« 


IN TELENGANA, a part of the 
Indian province of Hyderabad, eight 
million people live in dreadful pov- 
erty. Some are slaves. Three years 
ago, Communist agitators egged on 
the farmers to attack their landlords. 
Fighting broke out. 

Into that murderous area came a 
little man dressed only in a loincloth 
and sandals. He walked from one 


Foreign Service, 
she. was assigned 
to various Latin 
American and 
European cities. 
Two years ago 
she became the 
first woman to 
reach the top rung in the Foreign 
Service, the grade of “foreign service 
officer Class I.” 

If she gets the Swiss appointment, 
she'll be the second woman ever to 
become a U. §S. ambassador. The 
other is Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, 
ambassador to Italy. 

Women who have held the rank of 
minister are: Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde (Denmark); Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman (Norway); Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson (Denmark); Mrs. Perle 
Mesta (Luxembourg). 


Wide World phote 
Frances Willis 


ONE-MAN “LAND REFORM” 


village to another. He told the farm- 
ers that they should be peaceful. He 
asked the landlords to give land to 
the starving farmers who needed it 
most. 

And the miracle happened! Thou- 
sands of landlords did give land to 
the landless families. The riots died 
down. 

The man who “made the miracle” 
is Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 58. As a 
young man, he ran away from home 
to study Hindu learning in the holy 
city of Benares. He became one of 
the first disciples of Mahatma 
Gandhi, India’s saintly leader who 
died a few years ago. 

After Bhave’s “one-man land re- 
form” in Telengana, the Indian gov- 
ernment invited him tu Delhi, the 
capital. Top leaders came to ask his 
advice on how to solve India’s land 
problem. They promised him 10 mil- 
lion acres of government-owned 
wasteland to distribute to farmers. 

Meanwhile, Bhave trudges on foot 
across India, pleading with private 
landlords for additional gifts of land. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 4-6)—Ike launches “peace offensive”; U. S. 
Reds told to register; Communists invade Laos; Korea 
prisoners exchanged; Malan wins in South Africa; driver 
training can help cut insurance cost. 


EVERY 17 YEARS: The cicada is a strange bug. It 
lives underground in the woods for 17 years. Then it 
comes up for a couple of months in the sun—and dies. 
This year’s “crop” of these so-called “17-year locusts” 
will come out in May and June. Scientists call the 1953 
group “brood No. 10.” It is the largest North American 
branch of the cicada family. It has popped out every 
\7 years since 1715. Do you live in southern Wisconsin 
or Michigan, eastern Illinois, southern Pennsylvania, 
northern Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, or 


New Jersey? If you do, you'll probably hear the “music” - 


of the cicadas soon in woods and orchards. The 
males beat a drum-like membrane on their abdomens. 
When a million of them get going at once, it sounds like 
a saw mill! The females pierce tree bark to lay their 
eggs. This may kill branches and even whole trees. But 
farmers have a new defense ready: An insecticide called 
TEPP (short for tetraethyloyrophosphate ). 


United Press photo INP photo 
MIDDLE EASTERNERS: Here are two Arab kings—and a general 
who “trumped” another king. Left photo shows (left) Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib, Egypt's dictator since he chased out King 
Farouk last September; and Feisal Il, 18-year-old king of Iraq, 
whose coronation is set for May 2. In right photo is Feisal’s 
cousin, Hussein, 18, who has just taken over as king of Jordan. 
Photo shows him as a cadet at Sandhurst, ‘“‘Britain’s West Point.’ 
(Middle East unit, 800. 7-10.) 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Mickey Mantle, 21-year- 
old Yankee outfielder. He has already won a niche in 
baseball’s Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y. The base- 
ball museum will enshrine the bat and ball with which 
he hit a 565-foot homer in Washington this month. Only 
Babe Ruth has hit a ball farther. 


BOTTLE AHOY! A science class at Harrison (Ohio) 
High School decided to study ocean currents. Captain 
John W. Anderson of the passenger liner United States 
agreed to help by tossing 86 bottles overboard. Each 
contains a message asking the finder to notify the science 
class where the bottle was picked up. Captain Anderson 
threw out the bottles at a point where the Gulf Stream 
splits in two. Bottles taking the north branch may end up 
in Ireland, Scotland, or Norway. Those traveling along 
the southern route may wash ashore along the English 
Channel, or even in western France, Spain, or northern 
Africa. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TROUBLES ALL OVER—in PAKISTAN, the governor 
general got so fed up with the feeble efforts of the gov- 
ernment to solve the famine threat (see p. 7) that he 
fired the prime minister. The new prime minisger is 
Mohammed Ali, 44, recently Pakistan's ambassador to 
the U. S. ARGENTINA seems to be just about busting 
at the seams with discontent over high prices and the 
meat shortage. Somebody tossed two bombs into a 
crowd while dictator-president Peron was speaking this 
month. That night Peronista mobs wrecked headquar- 
ters of opposition groups. BURMA demands that the 
U. N. brand Nationalist China as an aggressor, Some 
former Nationalist troops, driven out of Red China, took 
over part of northern Burma and defy the Burmese to 
drive them out. JAPAN'S “election that nobody won” 
last week left Premier Yoshida far short of a majority. 
He’s trying to cook up a coalition cabinet with other 
parties. In IRAN (see p. 8) Premier Mossadegh’s oppo- 
nents in parliament have a neat way of keeping him from 
clipping the Shah’s powers. These opponents simply 
stay away from parliament—which can’t get a quorum 
for business. So Mossadegh plans to elect some more 
people to parliament. 


ENDQUOTE: Nothing's forgotten sooner than the usu- 
al political speech—but some talks made last fall by 
Adlai Stevenson as Democratic Presidential nominee 
were extra-special. They have been collected in a book 
just published (Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai 
E. Stevenson). Here’s one of many comments that still 
applies to what we do today: “all the world is watching 
and listening to what we (in America) say, what we do, 
and how we behave. So let us give them a demonstration 
of democracy in action at its best—our manners good, 
our proceedings orderly and dignified. And, above all, 
let us make our decisions openly, fairly, (and) as these 
solemn times demand, by earnest thought and prayer- 
ful deliberation.” 
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U. S. Peace Offensive 


The United States has launched 
its own “peace offensive.” 

President Eisenhower this month 
challenged the Kremlin to do some- 
thing for peace, and not just talk 
about it. He was making his first im- 
portant speech on foreign policy 
since the Malenkov regime took over 
in Russia. Russia's new leaders have 
been dangling hopes of peace before 
the free world for weeks (see news 
pages, April 15 issue). 

Eisenhower spoke to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. U. S. 
envoys delivered his message to 70 
governments. The Voice of America 
broadcast it all over the world. 

The new Soviet leadership, Eisen- 
hower said, had a “precious oppor- 
tunity to... turn the tide of history” 
toward peace. The Russians could 
show they mean business by coopera- 
tion in these areas: 

Korea: “Cessation of hostilities and 
prompt . . . discussions leading to the 
holding of free elections in a united 
Korea.” 

Southeast Asia: “An end to the di 
rect "nd indirect attacks upon the 
security of Indo-China and Malaya. 
Any armistice in Korea that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack 
elsewhere would be a fraud.’ 

Europe: “Closer unity of the na 
tions of Western Europé,” with freer 
trade for the entire continent. There 
should be a “free and united Ger- 
many, an Austria freed from occu- 
pation troops, and “full independence 
of the East European nations.” 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF 


Disarmament: National armed 
forces must be cut. Atomic energy 
should come under international con- 
trol, with A-weapons banned. There 
must be U. N. inspection to see that 
no nation secretly makes atomic arms. 

If these steps toward peace were 
taken, the vast sums now spent for 
arms could be used for world better- 
ment, the President said. 

In Congress and throughout the 
free world, the President’s address 
was hailed as giving real leadership 
toward peace. Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill called the 
speech “massive and magnificent.” 

What’s Behind It: How far would 
the Kremlin go to cooperate? The 
Communists had rejected free elec- 
tions in Korea and Germany in the 
past. They have blocked an Austrian 
peace treaty and the U. N. proposals 
for disarmament. And Red wars con- 
tinue in Southeast Asia {see story on 
next page). 

However, the Kremlin wants to 
prevent formation of a European 
Army which would include West 
Germany. To accomplish that, Soviet 
leaders may find they must risk unit- 
ing Germany and permitting free 
elections—which would probably put 





Wide World photo 
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THE NO. 1 HAT 


¢ This hatrack never holds more than 
one hat—the President’s. The hatrack 
stands outside the President's office in 
the White House. When President 
Eisenhower arrives in the morning from 
the residential part of the White House, 
a messenger opens the office door, takes 
his hat, and carefully places it on the 
rack so that the brim rests on all four 
hooks. (President Truman’s hat used 
to rest on the same hatrack in the same 
position.) If the hat is there, it’s a sure 
sign that President Eisenhower is in 
his office, If the hat isn’t there it means 
that the President isn’t there—or else 
the President decided not to wear a 
hat that day. In the President's living 
quarters is a similar hatrack. A valet 
places the President’s hat there in the 
same way—resting on all four of the 
hooks. 


HISTORY 


a non-Communist government in 
office. 

The Eisenhower offer of freer 
trade in Europe and world aid may 
likewise tempt the Soviet Union. Eco- 
nomic troubles in Russia’s East Eu- 
ropean satellites have caused discon- 
tent. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (Ohio), G.O.P. 
Senate leader, suggested that an ef- 
fort be made to “settle all the ques- 
tions of the Far East in one bite.” 
This would include the future status 
of Formosa and U. S. policy on 
whether to recognize Red China. The 
President’s speech did not mention 
these two points. 


Will the Reds Register? 


U. S. Communists are part of a 
world-wide Russian plot to over- 
throw democracy. So the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board ruled 
last week. 

This five-man board was set up 
under the Internal Security Act of 
1950. This law required the U. S. 
Communist party to register with the 
U. S. Department of Justice. “Regis- 
tering” means listing once a year, all 
officers and members, and also telling 
where the party gets its money and 
what the money is spent for. 

The Communist party did not reg- 
ister when the law was passed. The 
next step was for the Subversive 
Activities Board to hold hearings. 
At these hearings many former 
Communists told how the party op- 
erates. 

Last week the board ordered the 
Communist party to register. The 
board denied that the Communist 
party is a real “home grown” Ameri- 
can political party. Instead, the board 
said, it is controlled by Russia as part 
of the world Communist movement, 
and it aims to overthrow the U. S. 
Government. 

Communist leaders said they 
would appeal—to the Supreme Court 
if necessary. This may mean a year or 
more before the case is finally de- 
cided. 











the Internal Security Act, according 
to its backers, is to bring communism 
out into the open where it can be 
watched. Opponents claim, on the 
other hand, that the law will simply 
force the Communist party “under- 
ground,” where less will be known 
about it than ever. Opponents also 
contend that the law, in effect, pun- 
ishes people for what they believe, or 
because they associate with people of 
questionable beliefs—rather than for 
any actual criminal act. Congress 
passed the law over President Tru- 
man’s veto. 


Another Country Invaded 


The Communists opened a new 
front in the seven-year battle for 
control of Indo-China. 

Communist-led Viet Minh rebels 
control half the Indo-Chinese state of 
Viet Nam (see map). This month the 
Viet Minh turned itself west into the 
jungles of next-door Laos, Outposts 
held by French and Laotian troops 
fell without a struggle. Last week the 
defenders abandoned Xiengkhouang 
(see map) and retreated to the plains 
region farther west. 

What's Behind It: The invasion of 
Laos raised three problems: 

1. The French Union—Laos is one of 
the Associated States of Indo-China. 
The others are Viet Nam (the largest 
and richest of the three) and Cam- 
bodia. Before World War II France 
ruled the whole area. In 1949 an 
agreement signed in Paris proclaimed 
the three Associated States as inde- 
pendent within the French Union. 
The French Union is the name used 
by the French for the territories 
under its control and influence. 
France keeps control of the foreign 
relations of the Indo-Chinese states. 
France also directs military opera- 
tions in the war against Viet Minh. 

Many Indo-Chinese believe they 
should have complete independence. 
Viet Nam is organizing its own 
armed forces. In New York this 
month, the King of Cambodia told 
reporters that his people might turn 
to the Communists unless the French 
gave them more independence. Laos, 
meanwhile, by-passed France in ap- 
pealing to the United Nations to con- 
demn the Red invasion of Laos. This 
angered the French government, 
which contends that it should handle 
Indo-Chinese matters relating to for- 
eign affairs. 


What's Behind It: The purpose of 

















LAOS is the latest country invaded by the 
Communists (see story). Arrows mark di- 
rection of the Red thrusts. Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Viet Mam comprise the 
region formerly knows as French Indo- 
China. Vertical-line shading marks areas 
held by Communist-led rebel forces. 


2. Southeast Asia—What if the 
Reds conquer Laos? Some observers 
fear they would then have a base to 
attack other parts of Southeast Asia— 
Thailand, Burma, perhaps even India, 

3. Korea—What if peace comes to 
Korea? Would that free the hands of 
the Chinese Communists to give 
greater aid to Viet Minh? (See, in 
story “U.S. Peace Offensive,” Eisen- 
hower’s comments on Southeast Asia). 


Freedom—For a Few 


At Panmunjom, between the fir- 
ing lines in Korea, the first ex- 
change of sick and wounded pris- 
oners in the Korean War took 
place last week. 

The first man to be freed was a 
South Korean, Lee Chai Kook. 

_ The first American released was 
Private Carl W. Kirschenhausen of 
New York City. 

That first day ( April 20), 30 Amer- 
icans and 70 other disabled U. N. 
soldiers were returned from Commu- 
nist captivity. At the same time, the 
U.N. released 500 Communists. 

The fotlowing day, 35 Americans, 
12 Britons, three Turks, and 50 South 
Koreans were freed. A total of 5,800 
disabled Reds and 600 disabled U.N. 
soldiers were to be exchanged during 
the week. The 600 United Nations 
soldiers released were to include 120 
Americans, 5 

Hoping for an armistice in the war, 
the U. N. Command and the Red 





leaders have agreed to resume talks 
on the exchange of ALL prisoners of 
war (see last week’s issue). The first 
session was scheduled for last Satur- 
day morning. 

Earlier, the U. N. General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing hope for a quick 
armistice in Korea. 

Most of last week there was little 
ground fighting in Korea. Air action 
was restricted mainly to U. N. at- 
tacks on Red communications, 


THE RELEASED AMERICANS 


From the exchange center at Pan- 
munjom, the released Allied prison- 
ers were rushed by ambulance to 
“Freedom Village,” a temporary tent- 
city at nearby Munsan. There they 
were given a medical check-up. 
Those in serious condition were flown 
by helicopter to a field hospital near 
Seoul. 

Most of the released men in the 
first group seemed subdued and be- 
wildered, with unsmiling faces and 
tired, glazed eyes. A U. S. sergeant 
described them: “They were just like 
helpless little lambs who had lost 
their way. Wherever you led them 
they went without question, and 
they always seemed a little afraid.” 

He added: “All these men wanted 
to do was to get on their way home.” 

In contrast, the second group, re- 
leased on Tuesday, April 21, laughed 
and joked. 

Some of the released Americans 
said they had been well treated. 
Others told of hunger, cold, and dis- 
comfort in Red prison camps. 

Did the Reds—contrary to their 
promise—keep back some sick and 
wounded prisoners? 

“There are sick people still left in 
the hospital,” Corporal Kenyon Wag- 
ner of Detroit said of the place he 
had left in North Korea. “And some 
of them are sicker than I am, I was 
very astonished when they picked 
me. 


South Africa: What Now? 


Can South Africa settle its racial 
troubles? 

The question loomed bigger than 
ever after the National party tri- 
umphed in this month's elections. 

The Nationalists, headed by Prime 
Minister Daniel F. Malan, have gov- 
erned the Union of South Africa since 
1948. In this month’s elections the 
Nationalists won 94 of the 158 seats 











in Parliament—nine seats more than 
they held in previous parliaments. 

What's Behind It: Dr. Malan took 
the election results as an order from 
the voters to press ahead with his 
program of apartheid. This means 
separation of the races. South African 
law already forbids racial intermar- 
riage; forbids members of different 
races from living in the same part of 
town; requires native Africans to 
carry passes; forbids non-whites to 
be elected to parliament; limits non- 
whites’ right to vote; separates the 
races in schools, transportation lines 
even in churches. The Malan govern- 
ment aims at even stricter measures, 
such as taking away the vote from 
persons of mixed blood. 

South Africa is divided between a 
a white minority, about 2,500,000, 
which runs the country; the native 
Bantu Africans (about 8,000,000); 
and persons of Asian and mixed 
bloods (1,000,000). The non-whites 
have few rights. 

The white group is also divided. 
The Afrikaners, descendants of early 
Dutch settlers, make up most of the 
Nationalist party. Their chief rival, 
the United party, won 54 seats in this 
month’s elections. Most of its mem- 
bers are of British descent. They also 
believe that the whites must run the 
country. In fact, the United party 
was in power when many of the pres- 
ent segregation- laws were passed. 
But the United party does not favor 
all of Malan’s efforts to take away the 
rights of other races. 


How to Save Dad’s Dough 


Your dad may be able to get 
cheaper auto liability insurance if 
you take a driver-training course. 

Allstate Insurance Company, which 
is owned by Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, put the new plan into effect 
this month. It applies to drivers 
under 25 years of age who live in the 
same household with the owner of 
the car they drive. 

If the young driver has had at least 
10 hours of classroom instruction in 
auto driving, plus two hours behind- 
the-wheel practice, his parents can 
get a five per cent discount on their 
auto liability policy. For 20 hours in 
the classroom and four hours behind- 
the-wheel training, the discount rises 
to 10 per cent. The maximum dis- 
count, 15 per cent, is allowed for 30 
hours of classroom work and six 
hours on the road. 


New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger pointed 
out that the youngest 10 per cent of 
auto drivers are involved in 28 per 
cent of the accidents. 

Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of 
Allstate, said studies show that early 
and well-conducted high school driv- 
er-training cuts accidents and law 
violations by young people about 50 
per cent. At present about 6,000 of 
the nation’s 25,000 high schools offer 
driver instruction. Of the 2,000,000 
boys and girls who reach legal driv- 
ing age every year, only 350,000 have 
had driving instruction in school. 


OHIO HIGHWAY SCHOOL 


In another move to train young 
drivers, Lucas County, Ohio, set up 
a special traffic school for young vio- 
lators of driving laws. The course 
starts this week. 

The first three “students” assigned 
to the school were youths charged 
with speeding. The Juvenile Court 
suspended their licenses until they 


Wide Werld photo 
BEE-BOP ON A BIKE: This bicycle has its 
own built-in radio! The girl's left hand is 
on the dial of the receiver, which can be 
tuned as you pedal along. The loud- 
speaker is built into the lamp (below and 
in front of the handle bars). Power 
comes from two dry-cell batteries under 
the saddle. A Polish” refugee in West 
Berlin designed and built the bike radio, 
which will sell for 48 marks (about 
$11.40 in United States money). 


complete the five-week, 10-hour 
course, which costs $100. The school 
was organized after arrests of young 
drivers in Lucas County rose 29 per 
cent last year. 


Bonds of Brotherhood 


Interfaith brotherhood scored 
two successes this month in the 
New York City area. 

Early in April, fire destroyed the 
upper floors of St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age, a Roman Catholie institution in 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Protestants 
and Jews in the community started a 
drive to gather funds to rebuild the 
home. They collected $10,000 in two 
weeks. And to shelter the children 
until a new orphanage is built, 30 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews spent 
a Sunday setting up two Quonset 
huts on the orphanage grounds. 

In Brooklyn, Protestants and Jews 
joined in dedicating the new Roman 
Catholic Church of the Holy Family. 
All three religious groups had helped 
raise the funds to build the church. 
As his gift, one Jewish craftsman 
made all the draperies for the church 
altars. 


SPORT SHORT 


THE FASTEST marathon race ever 
recorded was run by a 108-pound 
Japanese mining engineer, Keizo Ya- 
mada, 25, as he won the Boston Ath- 
letic Association race last week. His 
time for the 26X%-mile course was two 
hours, 18 minutes, 51 seconds. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Last week Communism was in the news 
(as usual). 

At Panmunjom, in , the 
U.N. and Communists exchanged 

. In Indo-China, Com- 

munists invaded the country of 
—__________, one of three Indo-Chi- 
nese states that were ruled by 
—_—_____-dup until World War II. 
A U.S. Government board ordered the 
U.S. Communist party to : 
as required by the Internal Security 
Act. President Eisenhower said the 
Communists could show they want 
peace by helping to unite and hold free 
elections in 








and 
. The President also wants 
Red cooperation in ending the occupa- 


tion of ________.. He proposes that 
the Russians give independence to 
their satellites in ; 




















i, penne EAST—gateway of con- 
quest! 

The Middle East is the group of 
poor, parched, Moslem lands stretch- 
ing across southwestern Asia and 
northern Africa. 

Name the great conquerors of his- 
tory. You'll find that most of them 
have tried to control this crossroads 
of three continents. Darius the Great 
-Alexander the Great—the Romans— 
the Arabs—the Crusaders—the Mon- 
gols—the Turks—Napoleon— Kaiser 
Wilhelm II of Germany—Hitler: all 
of them marched through the Middle 





900,000 ARAB REFUGEES, who 





The Restless Middle Last 


Iran Unit 


What should Uncle Sam do about it? 


East, or planned and plotted to do so. 

And Russia? The late dictator 
Stalin called the Middle East “the 
center of Soviet aspirations.” So said 
John Foster Dulles in his first radio 
talk after becoming Secretary of 
State. 

Now Mr. Dulles is wrestling with 
these questions: What should our 
Government do to protect the weak 
Middle Eastern countries from Red 
aggression? How can we get their 
help in the struggle against commu- 
nism? (Most of them want to stay 
neutral.) How can we solve their 





quarrels, which imperil the world’s 
peace? (India is feuding with Pakis- 
tan, Arabs with Israel, Egypt and 
Iran with Britain.) How can we help 
these desperately poor people to a 
better life? 

This month Mr. Dulles said the 
Middle East should have “perhaps a 
little more” U. S. foreign aid. 

To take a look for himself, Mr. 
Dulles plans to leave early next 
month for a trip through the Middle 
East. Here is a map of where he’s 
going—and a look at some of the 
problems he'll find there: 








fied from Israel during Arab- 
israel war of 1947-48, are liv- 
ing in poverty and discontent, 
mostly in Jordan. The U. N. 
is giving relief aid and pro- 
viding projects to give jobs. 





AFGHANISTAN: For the first 
time, Russian technical experts 
have been admitted here. 
They are starting a project 
for storage of wheat. 




















ISRAEL is having so much trouble mak- 
ing ends meet that property owners are 
being ordered to buy certain amounts 
of government bonds. The country has 
the most serious unemployment prob- 
lem in its five-year history. Drought has 
killed much grain in south Israel. Russia 
has broken diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Frequent border raids, mostly 
on the boundary with Jordan, mark the 
“armed truce” with Arab League. 











LBYA— 
New 8th member of Arab League 














KASHMIR (indicated by arrow) is claimed by 
both Pakistan and India. Riots by fanatical 
religious groups disturb both nations, Pakistan 
fears famine because of small wheat harvest 
(the result of drought and floods). Communists 
have gained considerable power in a few state 
governments of India. Premier Nehru of India, 
leader of “cold war” neutrals, criticizes U. $. for 
backing Chinese Nationalists against Red China. 
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SUEZ CANAL is chief source of trouble between Egypt 
and Britain. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, who seized power 
last summer as Egypt's dictator, promises to get British 
troops out of Suez. Britain wants to control Suez as center 
of Middle East defense, and because Suez is vital trade 
link with Far East. Britain and Egypt also disagree on 
interpretation of their recent treaty on Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. This treaty would give Sudanese the right to choose 
their own future form of government. In Egypt, Naguib 
disbanded all political parties and proclaimed himself, 
with 13-man army council, as absolute ruler for three years. 











KUWAIT and the next-door 
ZONE” are newest big oil areas in the 
oil-rich Middle East. Burgan field in Kuwait, 
next to the Aramco Field in Saudi Arabia, 
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One failure: OIL 


HESE are hard times for kings in 
the Middle East! 

One Moslem monarch (Farouk of 
Egypt) lost his crown last summer. 
Will the Shah of Iran be next? 

Predicting the future of trouble- 
tossed Iran is as hopeless as trying to 
outguess a pinball machine. But it 
looks as if a showdown fight is com- 
ing between the handsome young 
Shah and his wily old premier—74- 
year-old Mohammed Mossadegh. 
This month Mossadegh demanded 
that parliament clip away the Shah's 
powers and turn him into a sort of 
“figurehead king” (like the monarch 
of Britain). Mossadegh was even 
talking of making Iran a republic. 

Mossadegh — who's feuding with 
the Shah—helped the Shah's father 
grab the kingdom. 

Back in 1920 an army officer 
named Riza Pahlevi seized the gov- 
ernment, and later made himself 
Shah. Mossadegh was one of Pah- 
levis chief cabinet ministers. But 
they quarreled. Pahlevi threw Mos- 
sadegh in jail. 

For a long time the world heard 
no more of Mossadegh. He was bid- 
ing his time—while the ‘Shah was 
getting into trouble. 


Uncle Sam tries to help 


RESTLESS 


In World War II Riza Pahlevi was 
friendly with the Nazi Germans. The 
British chased him out of Iran and 
put his young son, Mohammed (the 
present Shah), in his place. During 
the war the U. S. and Britain shipped 
war supplies to Russia across Iran. 

After the war Iran and Britain be- 
gan quarreling about oil. 

Iran is poor—so poor that the aver- 
age farmer must exist on an income 
of about $100 a year. Yet Iran is rich, 
too. Under the soil is one of the 
world’s greatest pools of oil. Many 
years ago the Iranian government 
gave to a British company, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, the right to 
drill for this oil and sell it abroad. 

The company drilled 80 wells, laid 
1,700 miles of pipeline, built the 
world’s biggest oil refinery. About 
60,000 of the .17,000,000 Iranians 
worked for the oil company. For the 
right to use the oil, the company paid 
Iran's government around $100,000,- 
000 a year. 

But the government wanted more. 
While Iran and Anglo-Iranian dick- 
ered on a new contract, wily old 
Mohammed Mossadegh suddenly re- 
appeared on the scene. He was a 
member of the Majlis, as Iran’s par- 


wi 


liament is called. He headed a com- 
mittee that proposed putting the oil 
industry under government owner- 
ship. 

Iran was by that time fuming with 
anti-British feeling. Iranians believed 
that nationalizing oil was a sort of 
“declaration of independence” from 
British domination. So the oil indus- 
try was taken over by the govern- 
ment—and Mossadegh became pre- 
mier. That was just two years ago. 

Anglo-Iranian,’ however, wanted 
to be paid for its lost property. It 
also wanted to operate the industry 
as managers for the Iranian govern- 
ment. Mossadegh wouldn't listen to 
any plan giving the company any 
share in Iran’s oil industry. So Anglo- 
Iranian moved out of Iran—and took 
along all the British technical work- 
ers. 

Iran lacked skilled workers to run 
the oi] industry. Iran lacked the in- 
dustries to use the oil. Iran lacked 
the tankers to ship oil abroad. None 
of the big oil companies would buy 
Iranian oil. 

Instead, the international oil com- 
panies (including Anglo - Iranian, 
which has valuable oil property out- 
side of Iran) greatly increased oil 


WHY IS MOSSADEGH 
(right) “feuding with the 
Shah? The photo at left 
shows one reason. The Shah 
(extreme left) is handing out 
land ownership deeds to 
farmers on one of his royal 
estates. The Shah, one of 
Iran’s great landholders, of- 
fered land to his former 
tenants at low prices, with 


many 


years to pay. 


The 


Shah hoped this would help Iranian farmers toward a more 
comfortable and independent life. Most Iranians are farm- 
ers, and 90 per cent of them work land owned by a few rich 
families. The average tenant farmer gets only one fifth of the 
crop. He lives in poverty and debt all his life. The Shah’s 
program angered many large landholders. They feared their 
tenants would also demand land. Mossadegh, who is himself 
a great landlord, insisted that the Shah stop distributing 
land. This month the Shah agreed that, .at least temporarily, 
he would stop breaking up his estates. 
















IRAN 


One success: POINT FOUR 














production from other Middle East 
oil fields. (See p. 7.) Iran’s oil wasn't 
even missed on the world market. 

But Uncle Sam was worried. Right 
next door to Iran is Russia—hungry 
for the oil of the Middle East. Inside 
Iran are well-organized bands of 
Communists. Weak Iran might slip 
helplessly into Russia’s arms. 

So our Government tried to patch 
up Iran’s quarrel with Britain. Our 
latest plan, proposed early in 1953, 
was for the World Court to decide 
how much Iran should pay Anglo- 
[ranian for the nationalized property. 
Meanwhile, the U. S. would pay 
$50,000,000 in advance on an order 
fer $133,000,000 worth of Iranian oil. 

Mossadegh wants U. S. aid, but 
not with oily strings tied to it. Last 
month he said “no.” 


SHOPPING FOR IRAN’S OIL 


Probably he thinks he can find a 
way to sell his oil. Recently an Ital- 
ian tanker filled up with Iranian oil. 
When the tanker reached Venice, 
Italy, Anglo-Iranian got a court order 
to prevent the oil from being un- 
loaded. Anglo-Iranian claimed the oil 
was “stolen property.” But last month 
an Italian court ruled against Britain. 
The court freed the oil to be sold. A 
Japanese tanker is on the way to 
Japan right now with a load of Ira- 
nian oil. 

While this oily mess was stewing, 
\fossadegh struck at the Shah—his 

hief rival for power. Last month the 

Shah said he was leaving Iran “for 
his health.” Mobs rioted, screarhed 
loyalty to the Shah, raided Mossa- 
degh’s house (WW, Mar. II, p. 6). 
The Shah decided to stay. 

Mossadegh lost. that round. But 
this month he made another move. 
He said his life was in danger from 
plots by the Shah’s followers. He 
asked Parliament to strip the king of 
power over the government and the 
army. 

What next? Watch World Week's 
news pages for the next chapter in 
the stormy story of Iran—most rest- 
less land in the restless Middle East. 





RAN may spurn Uncle Sam’s help in 
settling her oil quarrel with Britain 
(see preceding story). But the Iranians 
say they're grateful for the $20,000,000 
we've sent them in Point Four aid. 

Point Four is so-called because it 
was the fourth point in a foreign policy 
speech by former President Harry Tru- 
man. At a cost of about $300,000,000, 
Uncle Sam has sent 1,500 experts to 35 
countries. Their job is to teach the local 
people how to improve farming, health, 
schools, and production. 

Just what happens when a Point 
Four mission goes to work? Lucy W. 
Adams, a Point Four regional director 
in Iran, has written for World Week 
this story of one Iranian village's 
project. , 


DASTGERD is a village of about 
4,000, a few miles from Isfahan in 
west-central Lran. Its high wall of 
sun-dried brick encloses mudbrick 
houses. Each house has its walled 
yard, where the sheep, goats, and 
donkeys are penned at night. Its 
streets are narrow lanes winding be- 
tween the walls. 

The village lives by farming. It is 
noted for its early cucumbers, its 
cherries and quinces and its melons. 
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Two thirds of the land is owned by 
the villagers themselves, in small 
holdings often less than a hectare 
[2% acres] in extent. The other third, 
owned by landlords, is farmed by 
sharecroppers. They are usually in 
debt between one harvest and an- 
other? 

There is not enough land for all 
the people. Some of the families 
weave cotton cloth on crude hand 
looms and earn about 50 cents a day. 
Some of the younger people work in 
the textile mills in Isfahan. 

Until a few months ago Dastgerd 
had only one school—four small, dark 
rooms into which about 100 boys 
were crowded. The village had the 
usual health problems of Iran: ma- 
laria, flies, mosquitoes, contaminated 
food and drinking water. Occasionally 
private doctors came out from Isfa- 
han, but they charged too much for 
most of the people. Otherwise there 
was no medical service at all. 

Dastgerd’s self-appointed educa- 
tion committee has been working to 
get a school. Two years ago the gov- 
ernment started to build one. The 
villagers donated labor. But when 
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Technica! Cooperation Administration 


Mohammed Fayaz (right), schoolteacher at Dastgerd for 25 years, talks with some 


of his pupils in front of newly finished school. Only boys attend the school. 
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the walls were halfway up, the 
money ran out. The building stood 
open to the skies. 

Dastgerd asked for Point Four 
help. Here is a letter that came from 
the schoolmaster: 


Please fully consider the following. 
As for health, education, and agricul- 
tural development—a healthy person 
does not care for hygiene, and edu- 
cated men do not care for those who 
lack education, and as for agriculture, 
it will mean nothing to those who are 
not farmers. Since Dastgerd is in need 
of all these improvements, any step to- 
ward it will never be ignored by any- 
one. If that step be taken by you, all 
the inhabitants will be grateful t®@ you 
and the United States Government. 

Our village has no drinking water, 
and all have to go to a certain well 
named the Well of Haji Abu! Hassan in 
order to get their drinking water. There 
is always a big crowd there, especially 
in summer. Children of seven and old 
of seventy are waiting their turn, a piti- 
ful sight often. 

My house is in the best part of the 
village. I do not look pale because of 
my own misery. The affliction of our 
poor causes me distress. 


After long discussions — meetings 
attended by as many as could crowd 
into the mayor's office—an agree- 
ment was finally reached in Febru- 
ary, 1952. Point Four would finish 
and furnish the school and would 
build and equip a health center. The 
villagers would supply some of the 


labor and bricks. In March work be- 
gan. 

Spring planting kept most of the 
villagers at work from dawn to dark, 
but they found time to work ut level- 
ing the school ground, making the 
garden, digging the well, and com- 
pleting the wall. 

1 April the benches and desks, 
blackboards and other school equip- 
ment supplied by Point Four arrived. 
On April 23 a fine, well-lighted four- 
classroom school opened with 125 
boys. 

It had the only pure drinking 
water in the community. It had sani- 
tary toilets, a playground which 
serves as a community center, and a 
good farming plot with seeds and 
tools. The total cost was about $1,400. 
Films to teach health and farming 
methods are shown in the school 
yard, 


FIRST HEALTH CENTER 


Meanwhile, the first Point Four 
health center in Iran was built at 
Dastgerd. Villagers gave the land. 
On it is now a two-room health cen- 
ter, a shallow well with hand pump, 
sanitary toilets and washrooms, and 
a house and office for the manager. 
The manager is a graduate of the 
Isfahan -Medical School. He serves 
two neighboring villages as well as 
Dastgerd. At the health center, medi- 
cal workers and nurses are being 
trained for work in other villages. 





PERSIAN PUZZLER 


. Persia's modern name. 
5. Member of religious sect in India, de- 
scended from the ancient Persians. 
7. Before. 
9. Member of tribal group living in Iraq 
and Iran. 
11. A tribe of people in Iran. 
18. A sty on the eye (Scottish). 
n, western/province of 
" ancleat Persia. 


. Color associated with Iran’s Commu- 
nist northern neighbor. 

. Sh — r — —, capital of Fars province 
in Iran. 
— — asuerus (known to the Greeks as 
Xerxes ), mentioned in the Bible as the 
husband of Esther, 
Name for God in the religion of the 
modern Iranians. 


Iowa (abbrev.. 
. Railroad (abbrev.). 
3, Requests. 
. Iran wants to stay 
in the “cold war.” 
5. Old name for Iran. 
. One of the Great Lakes. 
. Ancient country in what is now south- 
west Iran. 
8. To move swiftly. 
10. Baby’s first word. 
12. Title of king of Iran. 
15, — — erbaijan, province of Iran occu- 
pied by Russia until 1946. 


Answers this week in Teecher Edition, next 
week in Student Edition. 


Technical Cooperation Administration 
TELLING TIME: This study-model of an 
Iranian clock was one of the teaching 
aids brought back to the school by a 
teacher who attended Point Four sum- 
mer school for rural teachers. (For more 
on time-telling, see pages 11-15, 18-19.) 


Last June the Point Four Malaria 
Control team sprayed every house in 
the village with DDT. 

To improve their poultry, villagers 
have been buying chicks brought 
from the U. S. by Point Four. They 
breed some of their cows and don- 
keys to bulls and donkeys imported 
by Point Four. 

Last summer two of the Dastgerd 
teachers attended a six-weeks’ Point 
Four summer course in Isfahan. A 
young woman from Dastgerd was 
trained as a health visitor, and a 
young man as a sanitary aide. 


THE RESULTS 

Point Four hasn't transformed life 
in Dastgerd. More than half the chil- 
dren still don’t go to school. There 
are still flies, disease, and much 
sickness. 

But some things have been accom- 
plished. The village elders helped to 
plan and build the school and health 
center. DDT spraying helped cut 
down malaria. Many of the people 
are keeping livestock yards cleaner, 
and they're more careful about their 
drinking water. 

Recently the Point Four mission 
received a letter signed by the elders 
of Dastgerd: 


An organization under the name of 
Point Four has started activities for the 
welfare of our people. The poor and 
knowledge-loving people of Dastgerd 
have been taken into consideration by 
this ofganization. We express our grati- 
tude to the well-wishing and philan- 
thropic people and Government of the 
United States of America. 





Unusval words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 
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Saved by Teens: 


One Recreation Program! 


HE door burst open and Fred 

Sutfin rushed in. 

“Did you hear the news?” he 
shouted. “Our town’s recreation pro- 
gram is about to shut down!” 

There was a shocked silence. The 
meeting of the student council of 
Township High (Lawrenceville, Ill. ) 
came to a sudden halt. Everyone 
turned toward Fred. 

“Here's the scoop,” Fred went on. 
“You all know the Civic Recreation 
Council—the group of citizens who 
direct recreation facilities in our 
town. Well, the Council says it doesn’t 
think people here really want a rec- 
reation program. They’ve donated 
only $600 to support the program for 
the coming year. That’s not even half 
of what's needed. So today the Coun- 
cil announced it’s stopping the pro- 
gram altogether!” 

Then and there the student council 
decided: “We'll go all-out to save the 
recreation program!” First they care- 
fully planned a campaign. On Mon- 
day, April 23, they sprang it on the 
town. 

That day, surprised citizens found 
a special article in the local daily 
newspaper, written by students of 
Township High. And every day 
throughout the week, another stu- 
dent-written article appeared, by 
special arrangement with the editor. 

Each article described a part of 
the Council recreation program and 
what it meant to Lawrenceville 
youth. Here are the highlights of 


what the students wrote: 


MONDAY—“The best friend of trou- 
ble in a nation is idle youth,” the first 
article said. “Young people must have 
some form of respectable recreation 
if they’re to mature into good citi- 
zens.” The article described the 
Council's softball league, in which 
150 youths played each summer. 
“The league prevented a lot of mis- 
chief. Let’s keep it.” 

TUESDAY—“A place to ‘gang’ to- 
gether is the wish of every teen- 
ager,” stated the next article. It urged 
the town to re-establish its recreation 
center for teen-agers. “It gave the 





youth of the community an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted.” 
The article also praised the Council's 
basketball league for promoting 
“sportsmanship, poise, competitive 
spirit.” 

WEDNESDAY—“Every summer kids 
of this town look forward to the 
Council’s swimming parties at Rain- 
bow Beach, and its bus trip to St. 
Louis,” said the third article. “For 
some, the bus trip was their on.y 
chance to visit a zoo, ride a roller 
coaster, or see big league baseball.” 


THURSDAY—“Attention All  Par- 
ents!” warned the fourth article. “The 


- health, safety, and well-being of your 


children are at sake. Unless we have 
your help, the recreation program of 
your city will be abandoned.” The 
article told how 350 youths took part 
in the Council's recreation activities 
at Township Park. 


FRIDAY—The fifth and final article 
announced a collection drive the next 
day to “raise funds for the recreation 
program.” “If you're interested in the 
youth of Lawrenceville,” the article 
told newspaper readers, “you'll help 
out.” 

On Saturday, April 28, about 140 
high schoolers swarmed over Law- 
renceville. Each wore a bright yellow 
tag reading “Recreation Fund Drive.” 
The teen-agers collected nearly $800. 
That, plus the money previously col- 
lected by the counéil, put the fund 
total at more than $1,400. 

“You win!” the Council told the 
teen-agers. “That's enough money to 
continue most of our activities for 
the coming year. You teens have 
saved your own recreation program. 
Congratulations!” 

—Bos Str aRNs 


GOOD CITIZENS 
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Famous People’s Watches 


OUR FRONT COVER gives you 
a look at four hundred years of 
watch-making. Five of the watches 
are “antiques” that date back as far 
as the 1500s. The sixth (in the lower 
right-hand corner) is a typical UV. S. 
woman's watch of 1953 design. 

The “antique five” are from a 
famous collection of 100 historic 
watches owned by the United States 
Time Corporation. The company 
keeps its collection (valued at $500,- 
000) in the vaults of a New York City 
bank. 

Recently U. S. Time Corporation 
decided to get its old timepieces run- 
ning again—if possible. Last month 
the first few of these watches were 
turned over to expert craftsmen for 
cleaning and repairs. Later the com- 
pany will show its collection at mu- 
seums across the country. 

The curiously wrought timepieces 
on our cover once ticked away the 
hours for men and women who made 
history. The lyre-shaped watch (at 
left) was given to Madame Du Barry 
(1743-1793) by Louis XV, King of 
France. A leading figure of the 
French court, she was executed dur- 
ing the French Revolution. 

The massive round watch (upper 
left) was the property of Lord Nel- 
son, Britain's great naval hero, Nelson 
(1758-1805) commanded the British 
ships that destroyed Napoleon's fleets 
in the battles of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar. 

The heart-shaped watch (upper 
right) was presented by Napoleon, 
Emperor of France, to his Empress, 
Josephine (1763-1814). Its case is 
encrusted with 1,741 pearls and 158 
turquoises! Queen Elizabeth I of 
England (1553-1603) wore the gold 
watch (center), which is built inside 
a case of rock crystal. 

The grim-looking skull (lower left) 
is actually the case of a watch once 
owned, it’s believed, by Mary, Queen 
of Scots (1542-1587). Mary's tragic 
life ended in her execution by order 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. The 
lower jaw of the skull watch opens 
to reveal the dial. 

Turn page for more on time and 
timepieces. 

(Photos of historic watches by courtesy 
of U. S. Time Corporation; photo of mod- 
ern watch by courtesy of Hamilton Watch 
Company. ) 








Unusual words in this issue cre defined 
end pronounced on page 16. 












Telling Time Down the Centuries 
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THE EARTH was man’s first clock, though he probably did 
not know itl Ancient man told time by watching the change 
of days, nights, and seasons, and noting the “motion” of 
the sun and stars. He did not realize that these changes 
were caused by the rotation of the earth on its axis. 


Ewing Galloway 
THE SUN DIAL came next. Photo shows one used by Incas 
of Peru ages ago. The dial is marked off in divisions of 
time. The upright block of stone casts a shadow, which 
moves across the dial (as earth turns) and tells time of day. 


ANOTHER “OLD TIMER” was 
European candle clock (right). As 
each section burned down, one 
hour was recorded. Ancient water- 
clocks and sand-glasses recorded 
time as their water or sand trick- 
led away. These clocks could tell 
time when the sun was under o 
cloud—but their contents had to 
be renewed at short intervals. 











SUrrOse we ask you: “Time—what is it?” 

Don't worry if you stumble over the answer. That 
question has puzzled philosophers and scientists since 
man began thinking about his world. 

Now suppose we ask: “What time is it?” 

No trouble there—a glance at the nearest timepiece 
gives you the answer. Mankind may not know what 
time is, but he has learned a great deal about how to 
measure it—both accurately and conveniently (see photo 
story on these pages). 

Man “sets” his timepieces by the movement of the 
earth. Our standard of time is the solar day. This is the 
time it takes for the earth to make one complete turn 
on its axis—24 hours, we call it. By observing this rota- 
tion, astronomers keep our clocks “on time.” 

Recently scientists discovered that the earth does not 
turn at a perfectly constant rate of speed. Sometimes it 
spins a little faster, sometimes a little slower. Probably 
the cause is the friction of the oceans and the atmos- 
phere against the earth’s surface. These “wobbles” throw 
our timing off—by tiny fractions of a second. 

In the autumn, the earth spins faster than it does in 
the spring. Thus, each year, clocks in the autumn are 
about six one-hundredths of a second ahead of what 
they are in the spring! 

Scientists are seeking more reliable ways of measuring 
time. Last year an international conference of astron- 
omers recommended the adoption of the sidereal year 
This is the time it takes for the earth to make one com- 
plete trip around the sun. Scientists believe that this 
time* period never varies. 

Some physicists have suggested an entirely new way 
of measuring time—not based on the earth at all. It’s the 
“atomic clock.” Atums take in and give off energy in a 
regular rhythm. These vibrations occur billions of times 
a second, but the interval between vibrations never 
varies. 

In 1947 experimenters at the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
demonstrated a clock based on the measurement of this 
interval. This “atomic clock” uses ammonia gas for the 
purpose. Government scientists are still working to per- 
fect the “atomic clock.” If they succeed, man will be 
able to measure time more exactly than ever before. 

Probably “atomic time” will never completely replace 
“earth time.” Man is too much in the habit of regulating 
his affairs by days, nights, and seasons. 








Watchmakers of Switzerland 
FIRST “TIME MACHINE” (mechanical 
clock) was invented in Middle Ages. 
Early types were driven by weights 
attached to chains. Cities in Europe 
installed such clocks in steeples. Clock 
in photo (at Bremgarten, Switzerland) 
was built in 1559, and recently re- 
stored. Dial shows signs of the Zodiac. 


U. 8. Time Corporation 
PORTABLE CLOCKS weren‘t possible 
until 1500 when Peter Henlein, a Ger- 
man, hit on idea of using a small coiled 
spring to drive a clock. Photo shows 
one of world’s first watches, made in 
1525. Early watches, all hand-made, 


“ were expensive in price. Not many 


people could afford to buy one of them. 





GEARS THAT 
TURN HANDS 
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HERE’S HOW a watch works, The pres- 
sure of its coiled mainspring supplies 
the power. A mechanism called an 
escapement releases this power in small 
quantities at exact intervals. The power 
drives gears that turn the watch’s hands. 
These main ports are shown in above 
diagram of the inside of a watch. 


SPECIAL WATCHES for modern-day 
use include: split-second timers (above) 
used by scientists and sports officials; 
pulsometers, used by doctors; Braille 
watches, used by blind people. A U. S. 
firm recently produced an electronic 
watch, which runs for a year on power 
supplied by its own tiny battery. 


Hamilton Watch Company 


WORLD’S FIRST WATCH FACTORY 
opened in Massachusetts in 1850. It used 
machines in the mass production of 
watches. Now nearly all watch-making 
is done by machines. This has cut man- 
ufacturing costs, making possible excel- 
lent, inexpensive watches. Photo shows 
a typical United States-made watch. 


Official U. C. Navy Photo 
OUR NATION’S TIMEKEEPER is the U.S. 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
Photo shows scientist noting time from 
the master clocks, which are timed by 
astrqnomers who regularly check earth’s 
movements. Signals from these clocks, 
sent out to radio and wire services, 
keep the United States “on time.” 
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“Summer Time”’ 


The Story of Daylight Saving 


ID “summer time” begin for you last 

week end? 

In many U. S. communities, the last 
Sunday in April marks the beginning 
of Daylight Saving Time (sometimes 
called “summer time”). On that day a 
third of the U. S. people set thei: 
watches and clocks one hour ahead of 
Standard Time. These Americans will 
live by “summer time” until the last 
Sunday in September. Then they'll set 
their clocks back an hour and return 
to Standard Time. 

The purpose of Daylight Saving Time 
is to give people who work all day in 
offices and factories an extra hour of 


daylight after work to have fun. By ~ 


setting your clock ahead, you move the 
time of sunset an hour later than Stand 
ard Time. 

The idea of Daylight Saving Time 
is credited to Benjamin Franklin—but 
he wanted to use the extra daylight for 
work instead of play. During an early- 
morning stroll around London in 1784, 
Franklin noticed that not a shop was 
open, although it had been daylight 
for more than three hours. He wrote 
a magazine article suggesting that peo- 
ple turn clocks an hour ahead in sum- 
mer, thus enabling them to start work 
an hour earlier in the morning. This, 
said thrifty Ben, would save on candles, 
since the people would (he supposed) 
go to bed sooner after sundown. 

Franklin’s suggestion wasn’t adopted 
until more than a century later. During 
World War I, Germany, Britain, and 
the U. S. adopted his plan to cut down 
on electric lighting—and thus save fuel 
in generating plants. During World War 
II the U. S. again had nation-wide 
summer Daylight Saving Time—and 
Britain had “double daylight time” 
(clocks set ahead two hours). 

In peacetime, many cities and some 
whole statés adopt “summer time.” 
This summer California, Nevada, parts 
of Montana and New Mexico, and all 
or part of every state north -cnd east 
of St. Louis (except Minnesota and 
Michigan) will be on Daylight Time. 

City workers like Daylight Saving 
Time because it gives them more day- 
light in the evening for recreation, But 
most farmers don’t like it. They say 
the sun, not the clock, regulates their 
work. They find it hard to do business 
in towns with the advanced hours of 
Daylight Saving Time. Railroad men 
aren't happy, either. Their schedules 
continue on Standard Time, and pas- 
sengers who don’t remember this.often 
miss trains. 

Don’t you get your time systems 
mixed up this summer! 


How to 


Buy a Watch 


- 
HAT’S the most-wanted—and most- 
given—present for a high schooler 

at graduation-time? 

It's a watch. Many parents and 
relatives consider the timepiece a most 
important possession~something every 
boy or girl will use when moving into 
adult life. Ben Franklin once advised: 
“Do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of.” A watch helps 
you make the best use of your time— 
and your life. 

If you’re buying a watch, choose it 
with care.” Here are some “purchase 
points” to keep in mind: 


TYPE—Decide whether want a 
pocket watch or a wrist watch. About 
40 years ago, American men considered 
wrist watches “sissy stuff’—for women 
only. Today most men as well as most 
women prefer wrist watches. About 98 
per cent of all watches sold in the U. S. 
are the wrist type. Their chief appeal is 
convenience in carrying and using. 
But don’t overlook the pocket watch! 
Its larger size makes possible more 
rugged parts and more accurate ad- 
justment. Carried inside the pocket, 
it suffers less from shaking, jarring, and 
exposure than a wrist watch does, In 


you 


Watchmakers of Switzerland 
NEED A small watch? Here’s the world’s 
tiniest—as small as a match head, but 
with a 17-jewel movement that keeps 
perfect time. Made in Switzerland, the 
watch was shown at a recent exhibition. 


general, a pocket watch will keep bette: 
time than a wrist watch of the sam 
price. , 

Perhaps you may like the “pin-on’ 
watch. Some girls attach these small 
timepieces to their purses or clothing. 


STYLE—Pick the style that suits your 
appearance. Your watch will be you 
constant companion. A watch dial 
should be clearly marked and eas¥ to 
read. A watch case should be tight 
and strong to withstand wear. A. watch 
band should be sturdy and bear a re 
liable clasp. 


JEWELS—Choose a watch with jeweled 
bearings. Such watches have tiny jewels 
attached to the pivot points where 
each tiny wheel turns. The jewels are 
super-hard and stand up well under the 
constant friction of the turning wheels. 
In watches without jewels, pivot points 
wear out quickly. At least 17 jéwels 
are needed to protect all important 
wear points inside a wrist watch. 

Once, watch jewels were genuine 
rubies and sapphires. Now, they're syn- 
thetic (man-made) products that cost 
but a few pennies a dozen. But they’re 
still called jewels. 


FEATURES—Look for the watch with 
the special features you need. If your 
watch must stand rough treatment, try 
a “waterproof” or “shock-proof” watch. 
If you don’t want to bother with wind- 
ing, buy the automatic type that winds 
itself as you move your arm. If you 
need timing to the second, try the 
watch with the sweep second-hand. If 
you want to time events to the exact 
fifth or even tenth of a second, get a 
stop-watch with a split-second timer. 
If you keep forgetting what day it is, a 
“calendar watch” will help you. Its dials 
give you the date and day of the week, 
as well as the time. 


SERVICING—Don't forget that it takes 
time and trouble to send a watch back 
to the factory for repairs. Make sure 
the watch you buy can be serviced 
quickly and easily by most watch re- 
pairmen. 

Remember—there are good watches 
and bad watches. You usually get just 
about what you pay for. Rely on a 
brand and a jeweler in which you have 
confidence. 
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Telling 
Time 
Around 
the 
World 


O you know that you. can s-t-r-e-t-c-h 

a day? 

Ron Beamont, a British pilot, showed 
one way to do it. Last August 26 he 
took off from England in a jet plane at 
6:39 a.m. Four hours and 34 minutes 
later, he arrived at Newfoundland, 
where it was 7:04 a.m. Beamont flew 
back home right away. But if he had 
stayed in Newfoundland, his August 26 
would have been nearly 28 hours long! 

How does this happen? It’s because 
we base our time measurements on the 
turning of the earth. When you travel 
west, you move in the direction oppo- 
site that in which the earth turns. Your 
day is longer than that of people who 

ay at home. 

On a long trip, you must reset your 
watch now and then to stay in step 
with the local time of the regions you 
pass through. On a westward journey 
all the way around the world, you'll 
set your watch back a total of 24 hours. 

You can “shrink” the day, too—by 
traveling eastward. You move in the 
same direction in which the earth is 
turning. Your days are shorter than 
when you stay at home. You must keep 
setting your watch ahead. 


TIME’S TRICKS 


Years ago, the “stretch” and “shrink” 
in their days got travelers all mixed up. 
At the end of a round-the-world trip go- 
ing westward, they'd find themselves a 
day ahead of people who stayed home. 
At the end of a similar trip going east- 
ward, they'd find themselves a day be- 
hind! 

Take Phileas Fogg, hero of the novel, 
Around the World in 80 Days. As Jules 






U.S. TIME ZONES 


ES 


Verne tells the story, Fogg bet fellow 
members of a London club that he 
could circle the globe within an 80- 
day period: It was a close race—but 
alas! poor Phileas got back to London 
on the 8st day of his trip. What was 
his amazement to find that, in London, 
it was only the 80th day since he left! 
He had added a day by going around 
the world eastward. 

So he won after all. 

In 1884 an international conference 
put an end to the confusion of travelers 
like Fogg. This conference set up the 
International Date Line. This is an 
imaginary line drawn north and south 
in the Pacific Ocean (see map). 

The conference agreed that each new 
date would begin at the Line. Just west 
of the line it is always the date after 


the date being observed just east of ° 


the line. Thus, all travelers crossing the 
Line going westward skip a day. Those 
crossing eastward (as Fogg did) have 
the same day twice in a row. In this 
way travelers keep their dates straight. 

The conference put the Date Line in 
the middle of the Pacific because few 










people live there. The Line jigs and jogs 
this way and that to avoid cutting 
through land or island groups. This pre- 
vents any possibility of a person finding 
it is Monday in his kitchen while it’s 
Tuesday in his parlor! 

On the Date Line, at the stroke oi 
midnight, the new date for the world 
is born. Suppose it is April 29 (the date 
of this issue) at the west side of the 
Line. At midnight, April 30 starts 
spreading westward around the world. 
It arrives at Japan in three hours, at 
Europe in’ 11, at the U. S. in 17. Alaska 
still has nearly 24 hours left of April 30 
at the time May | is born on the Date 
Line. 

Each new date marches around the 
world in 24 long strides—at the rate of 
one stride an hour. Each stride takes 
in one of the 24 chief time zones of the 
world. The world system of time zones 
was adopted at the conference in 1884 
which set up the Date Line. 

Once the U. S. had hundreds of local 
time zones. Railroad men got fed up 
with the job of adjusting their schedules 
to all these local times. In 1883 the 
railroads divided the whole nation into 
four “standard time” zones, and sched- 
uled all their trains accordingly. Grad- 
ually, other Americans adopted the 
four-zone system. In 1918 Congress 
enacted this system into law. 

The map above shows the four U. 8, 
time zones. Which zone are you in? 

















Workbook Page for Unit on the Middle East 




















1. AS OTHERS SEE US 


This cartoon originally appeared in the newspaper 
Ghajar, in Teheran, Iran, with the title “A third thief 
came and made off with the prize.” 


A. The bear represents 
lion represents — 


___. and the 


ea FF 


want Iran’s 23 ___, which the fox is car- 


rying away. 


B. This cartoon (is; is not) a fair picture of U. S. 
policy in Iran, because: 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


ll. IRAN’S TROUBLES 
Write the letters T or F if the statements are either 
true or false. Write O ifthe statement is a matter of 
opinion, 
._.1. Mossadegh asked Iran’s parliament to take away 
most of the power of Iran’s king. 


__2. Iran has vast deposits of oil but not much industry. 
__.3. Most Iranian farmers have large homes, electric 
lights, refrigerators, and radios. 
The United States should give more Point Four 
aid to Iran. 
. Iran has had difficulty selling the oil it has nation- 
alized. 
3. A British company formerly had permission of the 
Iranian government to develop Iran’s oil resources. 
. Iran has all the trained oil workers it needs to run 
the refineries and oil fields it took over. 
. To help preserve world peace, Iran should settle 
its quarrel with Britain. 
. The Middle East is producing more oil than it did 
when Iran’s oil industry was running full blast. 
__10. Iran will either go Communist or become a dic- 
tatorship. 


ae 


iil. WHY DO THEY QUARREL? 
Match each quarreling pair in Column A with what 
they're quarreling about, in Column B. 


Column A 


__1. India vs. Pakistan 


Column B 
a. Persian oil 
. Kashmir 
». Arab refugees 
. The Saar 
. Suez Canal 


__2. Israel vs. Arabs 
m3 
em * 


Britain vs. Iran 


Egypt vs. Britain 


IV; PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


“The Middle East is thousands of miles away. Why 
should I care what happens there?” How would you 
answer? 

(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 
oe 


If this workbook page is used as a scored quiz, the fol- 
lowing scoring is suggested: 6 for each item in Question I- 
A., 7 for each item in Question II, 3 for each item in 


Question Ill. Total, 100. 





textile (p. 9)—Cloth. 


Answers to last week's puzzle 





Words at Work 


Arab League (p. 7)—An organiZation 
of eight Middle Eastern countries (see 
map on p. 7) which have a common 
tradition of Arabic language and cul- 
ture. They seek to cooperate among 
themselves and to present a united 
front in world affairs. All eight coun- 
tries are overwhelmingly Moslem in re- 
ligion except Lebanon, which has a 
slight Christian majority. 

nationalize (p. 8)—Put under gov 
ernment ownership and control. 

sharecropper (p. 9)—A farmer who 
works another man’s land and pays part 
of the crop as rent 


malaria (p. 9)—A disease, usuaily 
marked by alternating fever and chills, 
caused by the bite of a female Anophe- 
les mosquito which has previously bit- 
ten a malaria victim. 

contaminated (p. 9)—Foul, impure. 

philanthropic (p. 10)—Loving man- 
kind, particularly as evidenced by gifts 
and deeds intended to aid others. 


Say It Right! 
Naguib (p. 7)—na géb. 
Farouk (p. 8)—fa rdok. 
Mossadegh (p. 8)—m0o sa da; m6 sé dé&kh. 
Shah (p. 8)—shi. 
Riza Pahlevi (p. 8)—ti zd pd 1a vé. 
Bhave (p. 2)—bé vé. 
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’ There's a certain magic quality 
in.a fine watch that is offered by 


no other graduation gift. 

And there’s magic sentiment, too 
. - + for no other gift will be 

so treasured — so constant and 
lasting a reminder of this 
happy event as a Bulova watch. 


MISS UNIVERSE 
17 jewels 2 diamonds 
expansion bracelet 21 jewels 


$3975 $7 15° 


* Bulova ‘‘Watertite’’ watches stay ‘‘Watertite’’ as long as the crystal is jetem,. 


fy 4 if S Spec jeweler replaces crystal or. closes case Will the ‘* stertite” qualities . — oh + & dial 
maintained. on 
distinction & color of natural gold 


$595° 


BU LOoOyV gan FAL RSE EE PINE: WATCHES 





‘EL PASO 
jue lis i 
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TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 
of the University of Texas 


serious but here, with out- 
unding teas , unex wetled physical _— one 
strong, coeducational undergraduate graduate 


Liberal and Applied 
Arts departments offer majors and 
degrees in twenty-five fields of study. 


Engineering and 
Sctemces are challenging 
fields of study for young men and 
women. Texas Western offers the only 
degrees in Mining Engineering and 
Metallurgy in Texas, Degrees are also 
available in Electrical, Civil, and Geo- 
logical Engineering as well as in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, etc. 


Military Training i: avail- 
able to young men through an intensive 
ROTC program specializing in Anti-Air- 
craft and Guided Missiles. 


to the Master of Arts degree are avail- 
able in many of the arts and science 


departments. 


College Life is more stimulat- 
ing on this unique, friendly campus. 
Many social, cultural, scholastic 
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WESTERN” 








City. State 
BL PASG sunvano crus 
335 SAN FRANCISCO STREET Ei. PASO, TEXAS 
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Timing the 


ON’T be fooled by the photo above. 
In it, you see two hurdlers finish- 
ing the 60-yard high-hurdles race at the 
Millrose Games in New York City Jan- 
uary 29. At the right is Harrison Dil- 
lard, 29, of Cleveland, Ohio. At the left 
is Milton Campbell, 19, of Plainfield, 
N. J. 

You may think you see only Dillard 
crossing the finish line—with Campbell 
running along in second place. But this 
is not what the photo shows. Actually, 
it shows both Dillard and Campbell at 
the instant each one crossed the finish 
line. (The line running through Dillard 
is not a finish line, as you'll find from 
the explanation below.) 

This unusual photo was taken by the 
Photutimer—a machine recently devel- 
oped by scientists at the Bulova Watch 
Company. Track officials at many U. S. 
meets now use the Phototimer to help 
them judge the times and placing of 
runners in close races. Ps 

The Phototimer consists of a radio- 
equipped camera which is set up at the 
finish line of a race. Here’s how it 
works. The starter’s gun goes off. Within 


Champions 


Bulova Phototimer 


a split second, the radio equipment 
picks up the crack of the gun, changes 
it to an electric impulse, and sends the 
impulse to the Phototimer camera. 

This impulse starts a roll of film re- 
volving in the camera. On the edge of 
the moving film is a “time track” which 
records the time elapsing since the 
starter’s gun went off. 

The film moves past a tiny slit in the 
camera which is focused exactly on the 
finish line. When each runner appears 
on the finish line, the film records his 
picture. 


it Cannot Tell a Lie 


In a close race, the Phototimer is an 
excellent.guide to the judges. To check 
placing, judges can scan the Phototimer 
pictures to see the order in which run- 
ners were photographed. That’s the 
same order in which they crossed the 
finish line, for fhe Phototimer cannot 
take pictures of runners if they are not 
on the finish line. 

To check timing, the judges can draw 
a perpendicular line from each runner's 
chest to the “time track” on the upper 





edge of the picture. This line will point, 
to the time in which the runner ran the 
race. (Such a “time line” is drawn from 
Dillard in the photo on page 26: You 
can draw a similar line for Campbell to 
get his time for the race.) 

The Phototimer sometimes changes 
the judges’ opinions on the placing of 
runners in a race. For example, in the 
1952 Baxter Mile, Don Gehrmann and 
Fred Wilt hit the tape “neck and neck.” 
At first the judges named Gehrmann as 
winner. But when they examined news 
photos and pictures from the Photo- 
timer, they changed their decision and 
awarded the race to Wilt. 

Che Phototimer never sets the official 
time of the winner in a race. That's the 
exclusive job of officials using timer 
watches. (You can see a picture of the 
timer watch (or “stop watch”) in the 
article, “Telling Time Down the Cen- 
turies.”) But in case of a mix-up in 
times recorded by the timer watches, 
officials can use the Phototimer’s “time 
track” as a guide to help them decide 
which timer watches were probably 
correct. 

The Phototimer is now used in most 
major track meets in the U. S. Several 
track organizations have ruled that, 
wherever the machine is used, officials 
must refer to its pictures before an- 
nouncing the outcome of close races. 


Speed in Sports 

Science is measuring speeds in sports 
with cameras similar to the Phototimer. 
These high-speed devices use the photo- 
electric cell (electric eye). The object 
to be timed flashes through the electric 
eye beam at the starting line and the 
timer starts running. When the object 
flashes through another beam at the fin- 
ish line, the timer stops. 

The camera films a movie of the ac- 
tion to be timed. It takes up to 3,000 
exposures a second, and each exposure 
is less than 1/10,000th of a second. 
Alongside each picture frame is the 
time elapsed up to that exposure, ac- 
curate to within 1/1,000th of a second. 

Thus you can measure speeds that 
leave the naked eye in a fuddle, the 
hand with the timer watch bewitched. 
Here are some of the figures timed: 

Bob Feller, the strong-armed Cleve- 
land pitcher, once threw a baseball at 
the speed of 98.6 miles an hour. The 
swishing fists of Joe Louis were once 
measured as traveling at 127 miles an 
hour, those of Jack Dempsey at 135 
niles an hour, 

The speed of a hockey puck has been 
timed at 88 miles an hour. A tennis ball 
hammered by “Big Bill” Tilden traveled 
at a speed of nearly 180 miles an hour. 
Wood Platt, once “powed” a golf ball 
it a speed of nearly 180 miles an hour. 

Speaking of speed, we humans just 
aren't built for it, compared to some 


living things. The best time for a person 
running the 100-yard dash is 9.3 sec- 
onds, set by Me! Patton of the U. S. in 
1948. If this speed could be maintained, 
the runner would be traveling at close 
to 22 miles an hour. 

The cheetah, a kind of leopard, is 
the speed king of animal land. It’s cred- 
ited with a top speed of 70 miles an 
hour. The duck hawk, perhaps the fast- 
est bird in existence, can dive at close 
to 180 miles an hour. But the world’s 
fastest living thing is an insect—the 
deer fly, It has been clocked at a speed 
of 815 miles an hour! 
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Man is still supreme in the world of 
speed, however—thanks to his machines. 
Last year an Englishman named John 
R. Cobb piloted a jet boat to a speed 
of 207 miles an hour. Then the speed- 
boat disintegrated and * Cobb was 
killed. Cobb was the holder of the 
world’s speed record for an automobile 
(394 miles an hour). 

But the man who has gone faster 
than any other living being is William 
Bridgeman, a U, S. test pilot. He roared 
through the air in a Douglas Skyrocket 
plane at a speed of 1,238 miles an hour. 
Top that, you deer flies! 
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CAREER 
AT 
HER 


FINGER TIPS 


Meet 


thitins 


High School graduate now Secretary to 
production head of big weekly news magazine 


BEVERLY WILLIAMS knew how to get 
a headstart on her career. By using a 
portable typewriter at home and teach- 
ing herself to type! Then, taking typ- 
ing at Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Ever so many girls owe their starts 
to owning portables at home, where 


they taught themselves to type. You 


' can do the same. Plan your career now 


—with a Smith-Corona portable. (Type 
all your schoolwork and watch your 
marks go up.) Learn touch-typing. It’s 
easy on a Smith-Corona because it has 
a full size keyboard, plus the touch, ac- 
tion and speed of an office typewriter! 


Now meet this famous career builder! 


The world's 

fastest portable... 
with big machine 
performance! 


That full size, standard office keyboard 
makes touch-typing easy to learn and 
practice at home. Try it! And see all the 
other s-m-o-o-t-h writing Smith-Corona 
features demonstrated. Plus amazing 
Page Gage. A terrific time-saver, it takes 
the guesswork out of page-end typing — 
saves lots of re-typing! At Smith-Corona 


Dealers everywhere. (See your Classified 
Directory.) Easy to buy — for as little as 
$1.25 a week, with smart carrying case 


included. 


Smith-Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 WY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontarse, Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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“the perfect pivot’’ 


TIMING — pivoting, 
whipping the ball 
to ‘‘first’’ for that 
“twin killing” is a 
sample of the 


speedy, precision | 


play baseball de- 
thands. And it also 
demands the com- 
fortable sure sup- 
port of a Bike 
Supporter 
All top athletes 
know the value of 
a good supporter in 
preventing tiring 
strain the vital 
zone More athletes 
have worn Bike than 
any other brand. Weat 
Bike! There's a 
Bike Support for every 
sport, right where you buy 
a\ your sporting goods 


<A 


Athletic Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


in 





@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
our game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OUMLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. '' S00 Fifth Ave., Now York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Impnove Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 











impionship TENNIS BALLS 


| 


| 





Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


GOLDEN DAYS 


A sunny day creates a special at- 


| mosphere all its own. Students who 


might ordinarily be found indoors during 
the lunch hour are likely to be clustered 
about the school steps, soaking in the 
sunshine. If it’s one of those warm May 
days, the girls will be sporting their 
new cottons, and the boys will have on 
gay sports shirts. 

A bright golden day is a made-to- 
order invitation for the photographer. 
That special “sunshine feeling” is worth 
putting into permanent form 

You may have been told that the sub- 
ject should be facing the sun when 
photographed—so that the photographer 
can have his back to the sun. There’s 
some sense in this idea. If the sun shines 


| directly into the camera lens, the nega- 


tive will be “fogged.” But on the other 
hand, your subject is likely to squint 
when he’s looking right into the sun. 

The best solution—and we'll admit 
that it takes a little practice—is to get 
the sun almost behind your subject, but 
not so directly behind as to shine into 
the camera lens. 

The picture by Morley Langford 
which appears below makes effective 
use of sunlight. The two children are 
relaxed and natural because they are 


not squinting into the sun. And Morley 
made the sun “work” for him, too. 
Notice how the sunlight on the chil- 
dren’s hair highlights the hair and sets 
them off from the background. 


Worth Noting 


@ More than 24,000 photographers 
entered the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards. The full list of 
Awards winners will appear in the May 
Scholastic Awards Annual edition of 
Literary Cavalcade. (You may receive 
this annual by sending 25¢ to Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Ask for Parts I and II, Teacher 
Edition.) Some of the winning photo- 
graphs will be reproduced in the May 
20 issue of this magazine. 


@ Have you tried doing your own 
enlarging? Almost 90% of the photo- 
graphs entered in this year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards were en- 
larged by the students themselves. 

If you haven't tried enlarging yet-- 
even if you have—there’s a new book 
that you should enjoy reading. It’s 
called Bigger and Better, The Book of 
Enlarging. The author is Don Nibbe- 
link; the price, $2.95. 


FIRST LOVE, Photo by Morley Langford, Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif., 
won Southern California regional honors, is eligible for place in 1953 Awards. 





Q. When you go 
to the movies with 
your ‘boy friend 
and another cou- 
ple, and they all 
want to stop for 
something to eat 
afterwards, but you 
can't because it's 
almost your cur- 
few, what should 
you do? 


A. Woe is you. You don’t want to 
spoil the others’ fun by insisting that 
you have to go home, yet you don't 
want to get into trouble with your 
family by out-staying your deadline, 
either. You're in a fix. 

Your responsibility to your family 
comes first, though. If you stay out later 
than your curfew, your parents will 
probably worry, and they may put a 
stop to some of your dating privileges in 
the future. You might try to telephone 
home for permission to stay out a little 
longer. But if permission is not granted, 
or if your better judgment tells you not 
to ask for special favors at the last min- 
ute, there’s only one thing to do. Apolo- 
gize to your date, but firmly insist that 
he take you home—now. 

Try to avoid this problem in the 
future. With a little advance planning 
it shouldn’t be hard. If a post-movie 
snack is almost standard procedure in 
your crowd, mention this to your par- 
ents, and try to agree on a suitable cur- 
few accordingly. You probably know by 
now approximately how late a movie 
date lasts; if not, it’s easy to telephone 
the theatre to find out the running time 
of the current show. Then, add not 
more than half an hour for your stop at 
the Corner Drug, and there’s the dead- 
line you'll want to ask for. Let’s hope 
your parents are impressed by the care- 
ful thinking behind your request. 

In any case, onee you and your par- 
ents have agreed on your curfew for a 
certain date, let your date in on the 
secret early in the evening, the earlier 
the better. If necessary, you cin help 
him rearrange his plans and you'll avoid 
the risk of suddenly throwing a monkey 
wrench into the evening's activities 
fater on. 


Q. If you have to call off a date with 
a girl at the last minute, how should you 
go about it? 


A. Tell her the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the trith. And, need- 


less to say, you should have a mighty 
good reason for canceling your date! 
Naturally, anyone “left in the lurch” at 
the last minute is apt to be upset, and 
only the combination of a real emer- 
gency and a sincere apology can pre- 
serve a girl’s friendly feelings toward a 
fellow who breaks a date. 

If possible, ask her promptly and 
humbly for another date—one that 
you're sure will be unbreakable for any 
reason short of a conflicting appoint- 
ment to sign a contract with the New 
York Yankees! 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Man on a Tightrope. 
“Destination Gobi. “““/Break 
ing the Sound Barrier. ~“#Above and 
Beyond. “Member of the Wedding 
vThe Story of Mandy. 

Comedy: “The Stooge. Hv 
My Pal Gus. ###The Promoter. “ii 
Androcles and the Lion. 

Masical: “Call Me Madan 
“rrr Lili. “ie By the Silvery Moon 
wer! Love Melvin. 


Animated Cartoon: “Peter Pan 








EDDIE STANKY... 


g only one thing in the world 
Eddie Stanky would be sure to agree 
upon with an Umpire—and that’s the 
championship performance of Gem 
Blades! Gem Duriprum Process Blades 
are tops because they give cleaner, 


smdother, quicker shaves—spell the dif- 


ference between a “sandpaper” shave 
and a “satin” shave! New Gem Durip- 
1UM PROCESS MEANS WORLD'S SHARPEST 
BLADE—a blade that gives closer shaves 
with fewer strokes... gets off the “stub- 
born stubble” that ordinary blades miss, 


SPECIAL 
EDDIE STANKY OFFER! 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Get a 
GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus 
TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


a 


Sa RA Yo 
Precision ASR Product 


player-manager of 
the ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
...named major league 
manager of the year 


SAYS: 


BLADES ARE REAL 
PENNANT WINNERS 
— THEY GIVE 
MORE CLEAN SHAVES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
BLADE! 


Shave the Gem way—the way of 
the baseball stars. Eddie Stanky, 
Bobby Shantz, Mickey Mantle and 
many, other baseball greats agree 
that GEM DURIDIUM PROCESS 
BLADES and the GEM FEATHER 
WEIGHT RAZOR are a team that 
can’t be beat! To prove it, Eddie 
Stanky makes this special offer below: 


| PROCESS BLADE | BL | PROCESS BLADE | 


American Safety Razor Corp., Dept. EE, 

Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Dear Eddie: Rush me new Feather Weight 

Gem Razor and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 
| enclose 15c for mailing and handling. 








THE 1952 - 1953 


PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FIRST PRIZE 


$35” 


BARBARA KROPS P. O. Box 57, Whipple, Ariz. 


SECOND PRIZE $25” 


LORRAINE ANDERSON 
Box 307, Horwick, Pa. 


THIRD PRIZE $15” 


BETH BLESSING 
Elmwood, Nebr. 


3 WINNERS FOURTH PRIZE $10” each 


@LETA NICHOLS 


Rt. 5, Box 281, Hot Springs, Ark. 


JANET E. MANSFIELD 


659 Fall River Ave., Seekonk, Mass. 


JEANNE HUBER, Bowmen, North Dokota 


5 WINNERS FIFTH PRIZE $5 each 


JOE HEMSKY 


1122 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel, fil. 


BILLY MANN 
Carlisle, Ark. 


GAIL HENLEY 


7135 tlex St., Houston 17, Tex. 


MARILYN GERLIKOWSKI 
332 Oak Grove Ave., Green Bay, Wise. 


DAVID MARON, 3620 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 10, New York 


20 WINNERS SIXTH PRIZE $1 each 


ISABELLA ADONA 
Box 272, Centreville, Md. 


GEORGETTE ANDERSON 
1530 Johnston, Richland, Wash. 


DORIS E. CORRITHERS 
420 S. Sth St., Terre Mavte, Ind. 


SHELLEY COHN 


438 Kingsley, Waterloo, lowa 


RALPH DANNA 
43 Chaminede Pork, Clayton 24, Mo. 


JANET E. DUNN 
34 Griswold Drive, West Hartford, Conn. 


KATHLEEN ELLIS 
P. O. Box 468, Oakridge, Oregon 


SEAN FLYNN 
637 N. Wilcox Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


BEVERLEE GUILD 


10 Hinckley Road, Waban 68, Mass. 


RICHARD HOHLFELD 
1104 Bloomdale Road, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


PAUL JASON, JR. 
64 Collette St., New Bedford 5, Mass. 


DANIEL KATZ 
600 W. 111 St., New York, N. ¥. 


HOWARD JAY KRUGMAN - 
2738 Creston Ave., Bronx 68, N. Y. 


BRUCE LAWTON 


114 Western Parkway, Schenectady 4, N. Y. 


PETER MESA 
38 Manning Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


NANCY NEWELL 


109 Gray Terrace, Fanwood, N. J. 


LENORE PHILLIP 
2648 Reuter Ave., Franklin Park, Il. 


JULIET STRADER 
418 9th 4Ave., S.E., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


JiM_ TEEL 
649 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 


MARY WOYSHNER 


1339 Electric Ave., Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 





What Price Victory? 


Al Blake, first man up in the top of 
the seventh inning, lashed what should 
have been a single into short right field. 
As he reached first base, though, he saw 
that the Columbia High right fielder 
had bobbled the ball. So Al rounded 
first base and kept on going. But the 
right fielder recovered the ball quickly 
and rifled a perfect peg to second. 

Al knew the throw had him beaten. 
But he hit the dirt anyway, spikes flash- 
ing, determined to “make that guy drop 
the ball.” 

The second baseman didn’t scare 
easily, and he held his ground. Al's 
spikes slammed into his leg with terrific 
impact and—in spite of the second base- 
man’s efforts to “hang on”—the ball 
spurted out of his hand as he fell to 
the ground. 

Al was “safe” at second. 


1. Would you call Al a good sports- 
man? Would you give him credit for 
some “pretty fast thinking”? Was the 
incident “all in the game”? Would it 
depend on whether the second baseman 
were really hurt? Would methods like 
Al’s be more justified if the game were 
close and a lot depended on the out- 
come—the county championship, for in- 
stance? Would you want Al on your 
team? 

2. If you were a friend of Al's and 
had been present at the game, what 
would you have said to him afterwards? 
Would you have congratulated him? 
Told him you thought he was wrong? 
Or said nothing, on the grounds that it 
was “none of your business” or that “Al 
wouldn't listen anyway”? 

3. What are the reasons for com- 
petitive sports? Fun for the players? 
Excitement for the spectators? Fame for 
the school? Honors for the best players? 
The development of physical coordina- 
tion, teamwork, and sportsmanship? 
Can you think of other reasons? 

4. When you play a game, should 
you “play to win”? Can you. “give your 
all” in a game and still play fair? Are 
some things more important than win 
ning? If so, what are they? When does 
healthy rivalry become “knockout” com 
petition? Do you admire the person 
who wants to win at any price? 


If you have any problems you would 
like to see discussed in “How Would 
You Solve It?” write: “How Would You 
Solve It?” World Week, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Sad Story 


The tragedy of the flea is that he 
knows for certain that all of his chil- 


dren will go to the dogs. 
The Wyandotte Paniograph 


Introduction 


Bill Jones called in a plumber to fix 
an upstairs faucet and as he and his 
wife were coming downstairs they met 
the plumber coming up. Bill Said: 

“Before I go downstairs I would like 
to acquaint you with the cause of the 
trouble.” 

The plumber politely removed his 
hat and murmured: 


“Pleased to meet you, ma’am.” 
MeCali Spirit 


Take a Saga, Miss Brown 


Butch: “Didn't you tell me that 
Chaucer dictated to a stenographer?” 

Bo: “Sure. Can’t you tell? Look at 
the spelling!” 





GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS —————"~| 


THIS LOVELY 
14K. GOLD PLATED 


FRIENDSHIP PIN 
Special With 
Only GDC This Ad 
NOTHING MORE TO PAY 


Engraved FREE with your name |} '4K. Gold Finish 
and his and year, if desired. with 18 ia. chain. 


, ANY NAME 
SORRY NO C.0.D."s ENGRAVED 





FRIENDSHIP 
BRACELET 


TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. 8-95, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Only 














Sell lassmates 
tiful ond complete tine of Modern 


, GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 
oe ss ped oy at  % commons. 
Write ~~ 7 ter free Eg kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Comymercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion Iitus- 
tratton, Fashion and Costume Design, Art i in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, t bi 
reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment plan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 














2323 S$.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fle. 


WOW! ceeneer19¢ 


Jamestown Stamp P ws ‘Bop "510, ~~ N.Y 














Awk! 


The teacher asked the class to name 
all the states. One small boy responded 
so quickly and accurately that she com- 
mended him for it. 

“You did very well,” she said, “much 
better than I could have done at your 
age.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and there were 


only thirteen states then, too.” 
No. Carolina Education 


Crisis 

Hughie, his mother, and father had 
been invited out to tea at an aunt's 
house. She was a rather fussy aunt, and 
Hughie had been warned to be on his 

st behavior. “Don’t you start asking 
for things on the table or reaching out 
and helping yourself,” his mother 
warned. “Just wait till you're asked, 
mind.” 

Hughie said he would mind. 

In due course they were seated at 
the table, but somehow our worthy was 
overlooked when the good things were 
being served out. He said not a word. 
He contented himself with an appeal- 
ing look; he coughed suggestively. No 
one paid any heed. 


At last, during a brief lull in the, 


chatter, he said in a loud clear voice, 
“Anybody want a clean plate?” 


Glasgow Evening Times 


Wrong Pew 


A minister advertised for a handy 
man and the next morning a neat young 
man rang the bell. 

“Can you start the fire and have 
breakfast ready by seven o'clock?” 
asked the minister. 

The young man thought he could. 

“Can you polish all the silver, wash 
the dishes, and keep the house and 
grounds neat and tidy?” was the next 
question. 

“Look, Reverend,” protested the 
young man. “I came here to see about 
getting married, but if it’s going to be 
anything like that, you can count me 


out right now!” 
No. Carolina Eduratton 


Oh, the Army! 


First soldier: “My girl friend asked 
me how it happened I was so loving.” 

Second soldier: “So?” 

First soldier: “1 told her it was be- 
cause I studied our Manual of Arms.” 

Second soldier: “So?” 

First soldier: “So now she wants to 


“meet Manuel.” 


Silver Tongue 


Pal Joey 


“Is this Joe?” 

“Sure, this is Joe.” 

“Doesn't sound like Joe.” 

“It’s Joe, all right.” 

“Can you lend me $10, Joe?” 

“Tll ask him as soon as he comes in.” 





There’s 
Big League 


Performance 
in every model 


Louisville Sluggers are made 
right to perform right—as 
the champions who use them 
know. Insist on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger when you 
select your bat! 


AT YOUR DEALER'S or 
send Se in coin te Miller. 











Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 





TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems »« Each book contains 8 mode! 
exems complete with answers ond solv- 
tions te all problems. 

Available in the following 








BARRON S EXAM SERIES 


ERMANIA PLACE « 





{ TENNIS and BADMINTON PLAYERS | 


. for better control, faster 
action, l-o-n-g-e-7r use . 


] 
Insist on JUNEMAN’S | 


GENUINE GUT STRINGS 


Available in wide range of colors 
at your restringers or sport shop. 
frite for FREE BOOK on Tennis and 7? * 
Sesshon. Written, illustrated by experts. Dept. 
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What makes one watch 
better than \, 
another ? 


Is it the number of jewels ? 
Practically every watch nowadays has at least 17 jewels. 
But what counts is the precision with which each jewel 


@ is cut and set, plus the fact that every jewel is a func- 


tioning part. Ask your jeweler. He’ll tell you Hamilton’s jewels are 
the finest, cut and set to 1/10,000th of an inch, every one vital in 
keeping accurate time. 


---the number of individual parts ? 


All watches have about the same number of parts 

—120 to 160. But it’s the high quality and precision 

of each part that makes the difference. Some Hamil- 

ton parts are designed and produced to measurements as close as 
1/100,000th (yes, 1/100,000th!) of an inch. And almost half the 
3000 operations in making a Hamilton are inspections to check and 
recheck the exactness of each Hamilton part. 


- the beautiful design of the case? 


Because a watch is a fine piece of jewelry, the case 

must be designed for beauty. But it also has to pro- 

tect the delicate movement inside. Hamilton’s cases 

(so well designed they'll never go out of style) are 

made of the finest materials fitted to the 10,000th of 
an inch for protection. There’s even a special dustproof collar 
around the winding stem. 


-» the strength of the springs ? 6s 
The mainspring powers a watch. The hairspring a 
controls its rhythmic tick . . . 5 times a second, 

432,000 times a day. And day after day the springs must never 
break, never lose their elasticity, never rust. Temperature and 
magnets must never affect them. Hamilton standards are so high 
Hamilton had to build its own steel mill to produce exclusive Dyna- 
var (for the mainspring) and Elinvar Extra (for the hairspring). 


ASK YOUR JEWELER—HE KNOWS 
YOUR BESTBUY IS HAMILTON 


BRENDA. 14K natural 
or white gold case. 
Silk cord. $71.50 


THE MEDFORD. 
Natural or white 
gold-filled. Black 
dial. $71.50 


IRMA. Natural 
or white gold- 
filled case. 


Bracelet. $66.50 ee 


mee 


ed 


STEELDON “cid” 
Stainiess steel. 
Luminous dial. 
Bracelet. $67.50 


ur Hamilton 


Choose yo ion now! 


for Graduat 


Hamilton 


AMERICA’S MOST WANTED WATCH 
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Off the Press 


Youth on Trial, by Lucian J. Ciletti. 
Better the World Press, Washington, 
Pa. 254 pp., $3.25. 


Essay contests are old hat to English 
and social studies teachers. The story of 
this one, however, will cause most of 
us to pause for reflection. It was spon- 
sored by a major in the Army Reserve 
who believed that he could help to 
bring the better world nearer by send- 
ing “a high school student to Europe to 
meet others his age, to learn their 
thoughts, their hopes and fears . . . and 
it the same time promote zeal for the 
responsible God-fearing American way 
of life among students through some 
thought-provoking essay contest.” 

Some 150 essays have been selected 
for publication in this volume. They 
represent inspirational rather than criti- 
cal thinking by Pennsylvania high 
school students who tell of the need for 
a better world. Brief biographies of the 
young contributors, Pennsylvania com- 
munity sketches, the story of Rome 
(Italy) Boys Town, and such docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Gettysburg Address are 
included. 

Major Ciletti ran into a brick wall of 
indifference and suspicion when he un- 
dertook this project. To get it under 
way he had to supply the funds from his 
own savings. Few will begrudge him 
the satisfaction he has found in doing 
his share to arouse hope about the fu- 
ture among young citizens. 

The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. A Report on 
the Exploratory Study Made by the 
Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 145 pp., $2. 


Since the end of World War II edu- 
cators have been concerned increasingly 
with the place of religion in the public 
schools. Few will dissent from the point 
of view which holds that sectarian re- 
ligion should not be taught in the public 
schools. The real question, therefore, 
becomes one of how spiritual and moral 
values and aspects of faith common to 
all religions shall be promoted. 

In this exploratory study the Ameri- 
can Council on Education seeks a com- 
mon ground on which educators and 
laymen can unite. It thinks it has found 
“the most promising approach to the 
further study of this problem, namely, 
factual study of religion when and 
where intrinsic to education.” The com- 
mittee is somewhat vague about what is 
meant by factual study. It seems to lean 
in the direction indicated by the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its 
published report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools (1951). 
The EPC maintained that the public 
schools, in discharging their responsi- 
bility for development of moral and 
spiritual values which the American 
people desire their children to hold, can 
and should teach about religion. 

The American Council on Education 
urges further experimentation in_ se- 
lected public schools over a three-year 
period with a view to determining the 
effectiveness of factual study of religion. 
The present report has special value be- 
cause it quotes at length from educators 
at all levels of instruction who express 
themselves on the function of public 
schools in dealing with religion. In this 
survey there is evidence of considerable 
agreement as well as disagreement. 


New Challenges to Our Schools, edited 
by Sturges F. Cary. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 1. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 214 pp., $1.75. 


If you have missed some of the re- 
cent, outstanding articles on education 
(and who hasn’t?), you are likely to 
find them in this latest addition to The 
Reference Shelf. Sturges Cary, associate 
editor of World Week, has left no book 
rack unturned in his quest for writing 
which illuminates school problems. 

The volume is a model of clarity in 
exploring the many ramifications of cur- 
rent challenges to education. An open- 
ing section, “Our Changing Schools,” 
offers an explanation of the unit method 
of teaching and other newer develop- 
ments. In “Nine Problems of Today’s 
Schools,” there are whole articles and 
excerpts from various publications on 
school costs, building and teacher short- 
ages, teacher training, Negro education 
in the South, the slow learner, the aca- 
demic course, and attacks on the 
schools. Developments in Battle Creek 
and Pasadena are reviewed, and the 
outlines of a constructive program for 
meeting school criticisms emerge. In 
“Are the Schools Turning Out Good 
American Citizens?” there is an airing 
of the textbook controversy which came 
to a boil in the attack on the long- 
accepted Magruder text on American 
Government. In “Frills and Fundamen- 
tals,” the three R’s are championed 
vigorously, placed in perspective by 
progressives, and appraised sanely by 
Commissioner Ear] McGrath. 

The bibliography is extensive, but 
there is no index. The latter lack in the 
otherwise valuable Reference Shelf 
books should be corrected. 


General Education in School and Col- 
lege. A Committee Report by Mem- 
bers of the Faculties of Andover, 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press,*Cambridge, Mass. 142 
pp., $2. 


Teachers of college-bound high 
school students will be particularly in- 
terested in this unpretentious and 
clearly stated report. Although it was 
prepared. by faculty members of pre- 
paratory schools and Ivy League col- 
leges concerned with a particular group 
of superior students, the findings are of 
interest to teachers everywhere. 

The committee is concerned with the 
“lack of contact between school and 
college curricula, particularly in the 
duplication of course content.” This, 
they hold, is particularly harmful to 
the superior student who finds that he 
is not challenged in the first two years 
of college—“a waste of human resources 
which the country can ill. afford.” 

The committee is interested in 
eral education “in mental 
knowledge which all men 
whatever their special apti 
terests.” They discuss in some detail 
subjects which have traditionally 
part of the liberal arts curriculum— 
English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and the arts. 

The effectiveness of English instruc- 
tion leaves much to be desired, accord- 


written English as a condition of ad- 
mission. More formal grammar instruc- 
tion than now seems general is urged, 
since “Without such solid foundation, a 
student’s use of language, however 
fluent and colorful, remains in our ex- 
perience, uncertain and shaky.” 

In the social studies, the committee 
found that there is much duplication in 
high school and college courses in 
American history. Students feel about 
American history as they do about the 
measles—“I’ve had it.” The committee 
suggests more specialized courses on 
the college level. They seem to feel that 
suitable texts and trained instructors 
are not available for a much needed 
world civilization course. 

A seven-year program of education 
for superior high school students is rec- 
ommended. This means that an elev- 
enth-grader would enter the freshman 
year or a twelfth-grader would enter 
the sophomore year of college. The com- 
mittee was interested also in motivating 
high school and college students. One 
of their recommendations was better 
pay for instructors so that the profes- 
sion can attract people capable of hold- . 
ing the attention and directing the in- 
terests of superior students. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





